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Hk question whether there should or should not 

be a general election in 1940 is answered by most 
politically-minded Canadians according to the ex- 
pectation which they entertain of its probable results. 
Liberals are confident that it would result in a Liberal 
victory, and are therefore inclined not to disapprove 
too strongly of the idea. Conservatives have little 
hope of a Conservative victory, and most of them can 
therefore see grave national disadvantages in the 
holding of an election. The best that they look for is 
admission to a share of power as the result of the 
formation of a Union Government, which most of its 
advocates seem to think could be brought about 
without an appeal to the people. 

It is our very strong conviction that this last 
element of Union Government thinking is wrong. Mr. 
King will not enter a Union Government, and most 
of the promoters of Union Government would not be 
interested in it if he did. But also he will not hand 
over the seals of office to a Union Government, unless 
faced with so large and influential a defection from 
his own ranks as to make resistance hopeless. And we 
cannot see the smallest probability of any such de- 
fection. Any conceivable Union Government would 
therefore have to go to the electors in opposition to 
what would be left of the Liberal party under Mr. 
King. 

Under what leadership could it go to the people 
with any prospect of success? Who would head it? 
A federal Liberal of the caliber of Mr. Dunning or 
Mr. Ralston? There is not such a man in sight who 
would participate. A provincial Liberal? There is 
Mr. Hepburn. Would Canada put Mr. Hepburn at 
the head of its federal Government? An older-gener- 
ation Conservative? Mr. Bennett is out; Mr. 
Meighen? A younger Conservative? What does one 
do with Dr. Manion? Or will Dr. Manion do? And 
who else besides Dr. Manion has had a chance to 
make himself a national figure since Mr. Bennett 
took to making the party a one-man show? Or a 
provincial Conservative? There is Col. Drew 

Coil. Drew is almost certainly the best available; 
but will he suffice in a contest which would have to 
be carried on in every constituency in the Dominion? 
The question surely answers itself. Be it remembered 
that this is not a situation which can be handled by 
a cabal within the present Parliament, like the elimi- 
nation of Asquith in favor of Lloyd George in 1916. 
There is not a sign that any serious split could be 
effected in Mr. King’s following in the present Parlia- 
ment. The appeal must be to the electors, not to the 
members. And what sign is there that a serious 
split could be effected even among the Liberal electors 
all over the country? Is Mr. Hepburn a sign? Or are 
not the Liberals who voted against him, and the 
resolutions from Liberal organizations all over the 
province, a sign to the contrary? 

The best policy for Mr. King’s opponents, it seems 
to us, is to offer to support in the House of Commons 
a resolution for the extension of the term of this 
Parliament for one year—a proceeding which can be 
renewed next year if necessary. Mr. King can hardly 
insist upon a general election if nobody but the 
Social Credit party wants one; and we think that the 
C.C.F. could be persuaded to support the resolution. 
We think, and we believe the country thinks, that it is 
desirable that there should not be an election. But if 
the Opposition takes the ground that it will oppose 
an extension of the life of Parliament, it will be de- 
manding an election. It cannot then complain if an 
election is given to it. 


The Hepburn Administration 


NY ONE of the four or five ablest members of 

Mr. Hepburn’s Cabinet could have made him- 
self into a national figure overnight last week by 
refusing to accept the dictum of Mr. Hepburn, that 
a vote against his resolution of censure upon the 
Ottawa Government was to be regarded as a vote of 
non-confidence in his own Government. It would be 
interesting to. know whether the absolute, and in 
some respects admirable, fidelity to Mr. Hepburn of 
the entire Cabinet is due to the implicit confidence 


of all the members in the statesmanlike qualities of 
Mhis leadership, or is merely the result of the elimina- 


tion of all those former members of the Cabinet who 
ad sufficient courage and individuality to stand out 
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against the Premier in the past. Mr. Croll and Mr. 
Roebuck, both of them men of considerable strength 
of character, did venture to differ from the Premier, 
and did have to withdraw from the Cabinet. Their 
political careers were not entirely brought to an end 
as a result, even though they differed from the 
Premier on questions about which it would have been 
difficult at the time to stir up a strong popular con- 
flict; they would probably not have received much 
support outside of their own ridings and a few 
others. 

The issue which Mr. Hepburn presented to the 
Cabinet ministers last week was of a very different 
order. It was an issue in which the side opposeu 
to the Premier had sufficient popular appeal to induce 
a large number of Liberal members to abstain from 
voting for the Premier and ten of them to go to the 
length of voting against him. If a man like Mr. 
McQuesten, or Mr. Conant, had decided that the 
interests of good government in Canada, of the 
unity of the Liberal party, and of a just apprecia- 
tion of Canada’s war efforts required him to vote 
against Mr. Hepburn, he would not have been going 
out into any such wilderness as that which received 
Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Croll. 


The New Regulations 


HE DEFENCE of Canada Regulations continue 

to get themselves amended with a frequency 
which almost puts them on a par with the Ontario 
Succession Duty Act. Fortunately they do not have 
to be amended by legislative action, so that it is not 
necessary to call special sessions of Parliament. Last 
week’s amendment added two very valuable limita- 
tions to the scope of their operations. Prosecutions 
under Regulation 39 and 39A can no longer be insti- 
tuted except with the consent of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Canada or of the Province. This at least 
ensures that they must be instituted by a responsible 
authority whose actions can be discussed in a legis- 
lative body. And it is provided that it shall be a 
defence to any such prosecution “to prove that the 
person accused intended in good faith merely to 
criticize or to point out errors or defects in” the 
government, legislative bodies, or administration of 
justice of either the Dominion or a province. 

The proving of good faith is a rather difficult 
task, but any judge or magistrate who approaches 
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BY HAL 


HE astonishment of the Russians at the terrific 

defense put up by the Finns was quite genuine. 
They were literally frozen in their tracks. 

. 
Spring, be late, 
We’re willing to wait! 
Old Unbloodthirsty Manuscript. 
. 

It begins to look as if Premier Hepburn and 
Colonel Drew think as one man, but which man it is 
we would hesitate to say. 

e 

Peace will come again, when the poets will sing: 

Civilian rest, thy economic warfare o'er 
e 

The United States ‘and Japan, long at odds, have 
finally met on common ground. They’re both sore at 
the British navy. 

oe 

Both the Allies and Germany are trying to win 

the support of the European neutral nations who still 


hope, however, to middle through. 
. 


If you would believe everything you hear in the 
Ontario Legislature, a more suitable design for a 
Canadian: flag would. embrace’a background of blue 
symbolizing Canada’s war-effort, with Mr. King 
eouchant and Mr. Hepburn rampant. 


the question with an impartial attitude will unques- 
tionably be largely influenced by the general 
reputation and past behavior of the accused, matters 
which there was no opportunity of bringing into the 
case under the unamended Regulations. We think 
that these two modifications will go a long way to- 
wards meeting the criticisms which have been ex- 
pressed regarding the hastily drawn original form 
of the Regulations. 


Wheat to Russia 


W* CANNOT share the exzitemert —due to ad- 
mirable feelings but inadequate information and 
unsound judgment—which is being voiced all over 
Canada about the sale of a million bushels of Cana- 
dian wheat to Russia. Russia is not being blockaded 
by the Allies, nor are they rationing her supplies in 
any way. She is paying for this wheat with gold o1 
foreign exchange, equivalent to gold. There is plenty 
of wheat in the hands of neutrals who have no reason 
for not selling to her and who certainly would not 
refrain from selling to her if the business were 
obtainable. Canada has plenty of wheat to meet the 
needs of her Allies, and some left over for neutrals. 
Canada can, and will, use the gold and foreign ex- 
change resulting from this transaction in a way to 
benefit the Allied cause; the neutrals who would 
otherwise supply Russia’s demand might not. We 
have not the slightest idea whether wheat will get 
from Russia into Germany; but we are quite sure 
that no refusal by Canada to sell wheat to Russia 
would have the effect of stopping it. Russia will get 
this amount of wheat anyhow, and will consume her- 
self what she was going to use anyhow, and send to 
Germany what she was going to send anyhow. 


A Canadian New Deal ? 


UMORS from Ottawa to the effect that important 

and influential advisers of the Government are 
planning some very far-reaching regulatory meas- 
ures concerning prices and wages are difficult to 
assess at their true value, but are distinctly disturb- 
ing to business men in some important industries 
which are only just beginning, if indeed they are 
actually beginning, to show signs of recovery from 
the conditions that have prevailed during the de- 
pression. 


NG SHOW 


FRANK 


Well, Parliament is in session again and soon we 
will learn what the King Government has been doing 
all the time Mr. Hepburn and Col. Drew have been 
talking. 

e 


Question of the Hour: Who left the radio on all 
night? 
* 
Time, of course, is purely relative. This war al- 
ready seems to have lasted three years. 
7 
Canada’s War Effort to be Aired in Commons. 
Headline. 
Or should it be, 
in Commons? 


Canada’s Air Effort to be Warred 


* 

If it is true that there are actually only five jokes 
in the world, why is it that radio comedians don’t 
utilize the other four? 

e 

Recent events in the Legislature compel us to say 
this for the Ontario Government. Nobody would ever 
accuse it of being provincial. 

= 

Esther says she’s finding it very difficult to write 
letters to her friends in England. She says since the 
censor is a perfect stranger to her she can’t think 
of anything that he’d like to read. 


SEE “WEEK TO WEEK” 


ON PAGE THREE 
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PARLIAMENT IS IN SESSION at long last and now the 
people of Canada may be expected through their elected 
representatives to ask Premier King and his Government what 
they have been doing about the war. Some people think a 
great deal has been done and look confidently to the debates 
in the Commons to reveal that fact. Others, like Premier 
Hepburn of Ontario, and the Provincial Opposition Leader, 
Colonel George Drew (Left Panel), think otherwise and have 
expressed themselves so with more force than politeness. 
Dr. Manion, Federal Leader of the Opposition, pictured 
below Mr. King (Right Panel) has also been critical, but 
more polite, and is expected to call the questions in the 
House. The large picture, of course, is of Parliament Hill, 
Ottawa, now the centre of national interest and attention. 





It is suggested that something may be done to 
implement the demand of Western agriculture for 
what is termed a “parity” of agricultural and in- 
dustrial prices; and it is suggested that if this is 
done, and if it results, as it almost certainly would, 
in a substantial rise in the cost of living, an attempt 
will be made to establish a parity between the cost 
of living and wages. Both of these efforts appear to 
us to be fraught with all kinds of danger for both 
business and the government. The term “parity” 
has no definite meaning; it needs a base for refer- 
ence; it must be qualified as parity as of such and 
such a date, or as an average over such and such a 
period of years. The Government which undertakes 
to apply this principle will have to select the date or 
the period from which parity is to be calculated; and 
it 1s quite certain that neither party to the judgment 

neither the wage payer nor the wage receiver, 
neither the agricultural producer nor the consumer 
of agricultural products,—will be satisfied with any 
date that the government may select. As regards 
Wages, moreover, the adoption of any such principle 
would compel the government either to consecrate 
as a permanent institution, or else to abolish, the 
amazing differentials which at present exist between 
different classes of labor, and which are almost en- 
tirely the result of the more or less strategic positions 
of the respective labor organizations and the more 
or less defenceless condition of the employing in- 
dustries. 


Poor Little Neutrals 


HE Saturday Evening Post is at it again. Mr 

Maurice Walsh, one of the most brilliant of the 
younger Irish story writers and a favorite con- 
tributor of fiction to the Philadelphia periodical, has 
written for it an article on the neutr: ality of Ireland, 
which is in essence an endeavor to intensify ths 
already sufficiently widespread American fear of the 
alleged Machiavellian skill of British diplomacy at 
making poor little helpless countries like Eire and the 
United States do the bidding and serve the interests 
of British imperialism: 

“No matter how your President or your Foreign 
Office, or your press may assure you about your 
neutrality at least, about your military neutrality 

we Irish tell you that England is quietly confident 
of bringing you in on her side, with all your ships. 
and all your bonny fighting men, and all your money 
besides. The British diplomatic corps will do the job 
neatly, as usual. You are afraid? You may well be 
afraid. Here in Ireland we say that England is hard 
to beat in a pitched field, but that she is capable of 
defeat. But, we add, around the green-cloth council 
table she is absolutely invincible. Don’t heed Hitler’s 
apparent victories, such as Munich or the forestalling 
of the Anglo-Soviet pact. England played her own 
yame every time. We know Here in Ireland we 
say: ‘When you meet British diplomats, lift the 
green cloth to see the cloven hoof. If you see it, carry 
on. The devil is a straight-forward sort of gentleman 
as compared with British diplomacy; you have some 
hope of seefng what he is driving at; be of good 
heart. But if you see no cloven hoof, then throw up 
your hands and surrender. The game is as good as 


so 


up. 


We do not know exa¢tly why several thousand 
dollars of Canadian money should be exported weekly 
to pay for the dissemination of this sort of thing in 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


tnessed a lose quarters the earth-shaking 

in life and of the product of man’s 

ents. Whatever the scoffer may say 

ns in large measure his later passionat 

League of Nations, on prolonged negotia- 

fu lrafted tormulae--any and every 
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the ist one stalked at his elbow. The re- 

ttle in our time might hurl humanity 

in abyss whose darkness and depth can be apparent 
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») want its repetition, and I think that 
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CANADA IN ENGLAND. On this page are pic- 
tures of the first Canadian division in England. The 
pictures ABOVE might be titled respectively “Arrival 
at an Unnamed Port”, “Writing Home” and “a Stitch 
in Time” (where a fair member of the Auxiliary Terri- 
torial Service comes to the aid of Canada). BELOW, 
RIGHT, an embattled cook dashes for the troop train, 
and LEFT, Anthony Eden welcomes the Canadians. 
This latter picture is of particular interest to Saturday 
Night because in the small group of officers at the 
extreme middle right is Capt. Herbert W. McManus, 
one of this journal's editors on leave from his desk 
for the duration. 








ruism goes even deeper than that. It is not 
se who have seen war dislike it, but those 
saw the last months or the last weeks 

iad a vision of what the next war might 

j » be I remember an evening in the very 
ks of the war, in the last stages of our advance 
had stopped for the night at Brigade Head- 
some farmhouse. The night was quiet and 





is no shell fire, as was usual at the end of th 


The val it quite suddenly it began literally to rain bombs 





ten minutes to a quarter of an hour 
ond I do not know how many bombs fell in that fime, but 
something between thirty and forty, I suppose It 


jor seemed to us to be hundreds. I do not know what the 


xplanation was What rests in my mind was not onl) 





my own personal terror, which was quite inexpressible, 

because bombing is more demoralizing in its effects than 

the worst shell fire, but the comment made when it was 

over by somebody who said, ‘There now you have had 
sur first taste of the next war’.” 

Bond street has done its best by this man,” one is 
ikely to say after an examination of a photograph otf 
Anthony Eden striding from the Foreign Office. It is 
true that Eden is almost a symbol to the public of the 
correctly dressed man. In such matters his father's 
tastes were bizarre, running sometimes to gray velvet 
yrreeches and a smoking jacket made of multi-colored 
silk handkerchiefs. Anthony's father, Sir William, was 
a bohemian in manner but not in his way of living, an 


‘artist of distinction but, as well, a capable man of affairs 


It is said of him that frequently he exhibited an un- 
governable temper which cast a cloud through the whol 
house, and that his idea of hell was children playing in 
the halls and people whistling in the streets. On the 
positive side Anthony has inherited from his father his 
excellent capacity for management and his enthusiasm 
for art, particularly painting. On the negative side the 
acceptance of conventioned standards of dress, of which 
he is an ornament, and a personal poise which indicates 
that everything is under control—these show Sir Wil- 
liam in reverse 

Regarding the Edens of Durham, Burke's Peerage 
states: “All of either sex are Counts or Countesses of the 
Holy Roman Empire created by Emperor Rudolph IV 
n 1585.” It is said that Eden does not set much store 
y titles. As a civilian minister of state he much pre- 
ferred to be Mr. Eden than the Captain Eden which 
designated him to the Empire and the world. 

Intellectually he is ranked by a First at Christ 
Church, Oxford, in Orientals, a feat seldom achieved at 
Oxford in this course. His interest in Persian and Arabi 
is equalled by his appreciation of the painting of French 
Impressionists, a testimony to which is the splendid col- 
lection of their pictures he has accumulated since his 
Oxford days. Travel during vacations gave him first- 
hand knowledge of many national problems in Europe, 
an experience which served him well later. 

With a temperament balanced by inheritance, experi- 
ence and training, Eden progressed in political life, as 
one distinguished writer has put it, “with a perpetual see- 
saw between the conformist and the dissenter, the aristo- 
crat and the bohemian, the unemotional official and the 
quick-tempered man of action."” How well he learned 
the lessons of diplomacy under Sir Austen Chamberlain 
in the nineteen-twenties, and later under Macdonald and 
Baldwin in governmental work touching international 
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Anthony Eden is Hitlers Germany's Enemy Number 2 


i: BY HERBERT A. 


. rr HIS world broadc: 
Pt: ; h 





affairs, may be gauged from a statement in 1937 by Mr. 
Kuhn Jr., “Looking backward July 1937 to December 
1935 one cannot discover one sizeable mistake in tac- 
tics, whatever may be thought of his policies.” 

When he was visiting so many of the capitals of Ear- 
ope in 1934 he became known on the continent as “that 
terrible young man who wants peace.” His devotion 
to League of Nations instrumentality in foreign affairs 
earned for him the reputation in many quarters, British 
and foreign, of playing the League game for Britain's 
political ends. This charge is a challenge to the sincerity 
of his idealism in his quest for peace. On the other 
hand, he assumed and sustained a pro-peace and pro 
League position far in advance even of the vanguard of 
his own party. To the vast majority of the Conservative 
party he was a League and peace radical. 

In practical politics his sense of the necessity for 
team work with his associates in the British Government 
caused him to support measures because they were the 
best that could be achieved, though they did not check 
with his own personal convictions. In the interests of 
stable government most good men, within varying mar- 
gins of error from conviction, unite for reasons mor» 
compelling than the reasons for difference It has been 
said with sound sense that only lunatics never unite. It 
is beyond question that he tried bravely and earnestls 
for international order through the League of Nation: 
Few men of our time have stated as well or as clearly 
the case for what the League represents in the world 
as Eden does in his book “Foreign Affairs”: 

“Our problem now closely resembles that which con- 
fronted individual countries in respect to their internal 
order centuries ago. The warring barons of mediaeval 
times virtually destroyed themselves on behalf of the 
rival houses of York and Lancaster. Exhausted, they 
had in the end to accept the rule of law by an authority 
greater than any one of them. So it is with the nations 
now. They must either accept and support the authority 
of some international order or they will destroy each 
other utterly. There is no middle course. The greater 
power of modern weapons of warfare only serves to 
make the choice clearer and more menacing.” 


The Present Issue 


The address of Eden in New York in December 1938 
is fresh in our minds. It is his confession of faith and of 
purpose as a citizen of the world and a believer in the 
ways of democracies. At other times he has stated as 
a conservative his goal of state evolution of the classes 

“to make every worker a capitalist and every capitalist 
a worker.” But recall some points and the peroration of 
that New York speech: “We do care deeply for the same 
things--the state was made for man and not man for 
the state—human personality is important the state 
must respect racial and religious rights--each citizen 
must enjoy individual liberty and equality in the eyes of 
the law--minorities and majorities alike must be 
honored.” 

“These beliefs are the basis of all progress. ... We 
know that we are destined in our land and in our gen- 
eration to live in a period of emergency of which none 
can see the end. If throughout that testing time... we 
hold fast to our faith, cradle it in stone, and set steel to 
defend it, we can yet hand on our inheritance of free- 
dom intact to the generations that are to come.” 

Let any who would discount much of the value of 
Eden’s work in world affairs remember that he has 
backed up such beliefs by sufficient militant diplomati 
action to arouse the enduring hatred of statesmen in the 
enemy camp. 

In his capacity as Secretary of State for the Domin- 
ions, Anthony Eden has welcomed the first two Canadian 
contingents to Great Britain. This fact makes him of 
special interest to all Canadians. And many of us won 
der for what ultimate role in the drama of British and 
world affairs he will be cast. He represents the 
shattered generation of the last great war In his own 
immediate family two of his brothers paid the supreme 
sacrifice and he himself was exposed to the full fury 
of the enemy. He has an intimate knowledge of the 
problems of post-war Europe and an experience in try 
ing to solve them which cannot be surpassed by any 
statesman, old or young, of any European country 

It is not expecting too much to hope that the new 
and better order in Europe and throughout the world, 
to be discovered and achieved, will be helped to realiza 
tion by the efforts of this major craftsman in interna 
tional affairs. Of him Lemuel Parton declared in 1935 
“There have been many instances when he seemed 
gifted with a sort of clairvoyance in penetrating some of 
the deep obscurities that have befogged post-War 
polities,” 
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The Front 
Page 


(Continwed from Page One) 

Canada at a time when all our resources are needed 
for the defence of our own institutions, and _ inci- 
dentally those of Ireland, against a country which 
aims frankly at the domination of the world and tne 
reduction of the democracies to a state of impotence. 
We do not know why the facilities of the Canadian 
post office and express services should be employed 
to distribute matter which if printed by any 
Canadian periodical during the war would land its 
editor in jail. We do not know why the Canadian 
affiliates of the great American concerns which ad- 
vertise in the Saturday Evening Post have not 
realized that the sale of their products in Canada is 
not likely to be advanced by the sight of advertise- 
ents of them adjacent to reading matter so violently 
offensive to Canadian feeling. 

We feel no resentment towards Mr. Walsh in the 
matter. He is an Irish Nationalist with the artist’s 
imagination and capacity for self-delusion. He is 
convinced, for example, that there is not much to 
choose between the repression which Ireland still suf- 
fers at the hands of “England” (which he admits is 
confined now to the matter of partition) and the 
repression which she would suffer if she were in- 
vaded and conquered by Germany. He is entitled to 
his opinion. He speaks of a million and a quartei 
Irish in the northern counties as being “ruthlessly 
held within the British Empire.” He is entitled to 
his imaginative language. But in Canada what he 
writes is “likely to cause disaffection to His 
Majesty”, and therefore contravenes Regulation 39A 
of the Defence of Canada Regulations. 


A Very Notable Play 


T IS unfortunate that there should be no effective 

means of spreading abroad in a Canadian cits 
such as Toronto or Montreal, within the week which 
is the ordinary limit of the stay of a theatrical com- 
pany, the news of the presence of a play of major 
importance. The most effective mechanism for that 
tusk is obviously the daily press. And where the 
daily press does not take its function of dramatic 
criticism seriously, or is not taken seriously in the 
exercise of it by the public, there is not much else 
that can be done. Toronto had eight performances 
last week, by a very adequate company, of one of the 
most beautiful works of any contemporary British 
playwright, but the news of its excellence failed to 
yet around in time to ensure it the appreciation to 
which it was entitled. 

“Tobias and the Angel” is a work of pure poetic 
fantasy, in which the supernatural element is em- 
ployed with truly Celtic skill and imagination. It 
derives from Barrie, of whom its author was in early 
life a great admirer, but it excels most of Barrie’s 
work in the richness of its poetic suggestion. James 
3ridie, its author, is a man in whom Toronto should 
take a special interest; for his real name is Mavor, 
and his father was the next younger brother of 
James Mavor, who at the time of Bridie’s birth, to 
quote the playwright’s recently published autobio- 
graphy, “One Way of Living,” “had just become a 
professor of political economy in Toronto after a 
stormy career as a lecturer, editor of an art maga- 
zine, and socialist candidate for (the British) Parlia- 
ment.” Bridie evidently had fairly intimate contacts 
with his uncle, of whom he records that he was, 
“except for Mr. Bernard Shaw, the only master of 
the anecdote I have ever met”—a verdict which will 
be endorsed by everybody who was around Toronto 
University about the turn of the century. There Is a 
fairly good word-sketch of James Mavor in the auto- 
biography: “He was a lanky man with a conical bald 
head on which he wore a conical soft hat with a wide 
brim. He had a straggling, uncut beard and the 
short-sighted man’s peering aspect. His coat, waist- 
coat and trousers belonged to different suits of 
clothes.” Some of these days we suspect that Mr. 
Bridie will put his uncle into a play. 


Life on the Island 


TEFXHE posthumous volume by Sir Andrew Macphail 
i entitled “The Master’s Wife” is privately pub- 
lished by his son and daughter, Jeffrey Macphail and 
Dorothy Lindsay, in Montreal, and is distributed by 
the Gnaedinger Printing Company of the same city. 
It is to be hoped that lack of a regular commercial 
publisher will not prevent the book from finding its 
wav into the hands of every admirer of what is 
almost certainly the most perfect prose style written 
in Canada thus far in the 20th century. And indeed 
we do not see much prospect of any better style being 
written in this country during the rest of the cen- 
turv: for the ingredients which went to make up the 
mind and personality of Sir Andrew ingredients 
of which this book is really a description, being as It 
is a biography of his mother, a brief account of his 
father, and a most vivid picture of the largel) High 
land society in which they lived and Sir Andrew grew 
up in Prince Edward Island — are not likely to be 
repeated in the case of any other literary man of 
later date. 

Sir Andrew’s paternal grandfather emigrated to 
Canada in 1832, in a ship which should have gone to 
Montreal, but which was cast ashore in Nova Scotia, 
the passengers and crew escaping with their lives 
only. “The immigrant brought ashore in his pocket a 
copy of Horace. It was from that book his grand- 
children learned the higher Latin, and it is now in a 
safe place, still bearing the stain of sea water. But it 
was slight equipment for beginning life in a new 
world, although it was afterwards reinforced, when 
the tide fell and the wind went down, by a Gaelic 
Bible and a spinning wheel. These also are vet safe. 

When this grandfather first appeared on the 
Island, “he was accosted by the minister in the Latin 
tongue. He passed the test, and they conversed in 
Latin.” That was the sign and seal of his learning, 
his culture, his birth, and breeding; there was there- 
after no question that he was “a yentleman.” The 
Bible and the higher Latin, both of them approached 
with the respect and reverence that are due to the 
noblest achievements of the human mind and the 
clearest expression of the voice of God speaking 
through human media, are the foundations of Sir 
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FOR A LIFE -OR- DEATH CASE 
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“TIME'S ON YOUR SIDE—BUT NOT IF YOU DON'T SNAP OUT OF IT!” 


Andrew Macphail’s writing. He has never done any- 
thing which revealed his personality more clearly 
than this volume. But the keen aesthetic sense which 
also animated him came from the other side of the 
house, from the mother to whom this book is in the 
main a tribute, and an effective tribute too, for it 
enrolls her in the very short list of Canadian women 
who will be known and loved for all time because of 
the perfect literary portraiture in which they are 
enshrined. 

The book is literally stuffed with anecdotes 
indicative of the character of that unique population 
among which the Macphails lived. A couple must suf- 


fice. The Master installed a lightning rod upon the 
top of his house. A 90-year-old elder came to protest, 
and had to make his way to the house through a yard 
containing an exceptionally large family of friendly 
and inquisitive pigs. “I thought I had only come into 
the country of the Gadarenes,” he snorted, “but now 
I behold Dagon on the top of your house.” 

The three Island ministers of a very small and 
exclusive Presbyterian sect had a falling out over 
doctrine, and two were trying the third for heresy 
when the latter died. “Our brother has been called 
before a higher tribunal,” said the first. “Another 
tribunal,” corrected the second. 


Tradition Ahoy 


BY HUGH SHOOBRIDGE 


\ ARITIME warfare has always produced the drama- 
: tic incident and the pungent phrase. While the 
present conflict presents unique aspects the essential 
characteristics of the sea and of seamen remain; the 
sailor is conservative and respects tradition. 

The impulsive nature of cruisers in action is well 
known. As an Allied squadron drove westward in pur- 
suit of enemy raiders this fact led the Admiral to fly a 
signal which was to become famous: 

“England expects this day that every man will respect 
the limits of the Pan-American Neutrality Zone should 
he happen to notice them.” 

The Admiral had two perfectly good eyes, but he 
smashed one lens of his binoculars before looking through 
them and turned abruptly to his companion on the bridge. 
“There may be something wrong with our damned ob- 
servation today,” he remarked. 

It was such defect, no doubt, which led to an action 
off the coast of Florida, and although a light cruiser 
had the decency to lay a smoke screen between the battle 
and the beach, there was no real prospect of concealing 
the fact that the boys were brawling in forbidden waters 

There was immediate action in Washington, but Sec- 
retary Hull cut short the queries of the reporters with a 
terse firmness which would have done credit to John Paul 
Jones. “I have not yet begun to discuss,” he snapped, and 


summoned a secretary to whom he handed a sheaf of 
telegrams addressed to all the American Republics. “You 
may shoot these when ready, Ridley,” he told him. 

At the same time the President was pursuing his own 
course. With his flair for direct and dramatic action, 
he personally wrote out a message to be conveyed by his 
Ambassador to a certain personage in London. It was 
written on a slip of White House note paper and the 
President cautioned Mr. Kennedy on the confidential 
nature of his mission. ‘Don’t give up the slip,” he said, 
“and don’t talk till you see the whites of his eyes.” 

So the Ambassador traveled by American Clipper and 
walked across the floor of a room in London to where a 
substantial man fitted closely in his chair behind a huge 
desk and blew smoke screens across his face from a 
huge cigar. Only when very close and able to use a 
quiet tone that could have been heard by neither Walter 
Winchell or Genevieve Tabouis did the Ambassador 
deliver his message: 

“The President thanks you for the loan of your squad- 
ron which punished the invasion of the Pan-American 
Neutrality Zone; he would be delighted to borrow the 
squadron for the Neutrality Patrol during such time as 
it is on his side of the Atlantic.” 

Mr. Winston Churchill took the cigar from his mouth 
“I dine happy,” he said; “kiss me, Kennedy.” 


FROM WEEK TO WEEK 


The People Will Discuss 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


7 only valuable lesson that I can see in the re- 

markable Which took place at 
Queen’s Park last week is that Parliament should 
not, and in future must not, be kept adjourned 
throughout long periods of grave national disturb- 
ance and uneasiness. The Canadian people do want 
to have the affairs of Canada discussed, and if they 
cannot have them discussed in the proper place, on 
the floor of the House of Commons, they will have 
them discussed in other places where they cannot 
be discussed as sensibly, as justly, and as responsibly. 
The people of Canada have wanted to have the con- 
duct of Canada’s war discussed ever since Parlia- 
ment adjourned last autumn. They have been rest- 
less under the silence and the censorship of the Gov- 
ernment and the vague and gossipy accusations of its 
critics. To that extent the instinct of Col. Drew 
and Mr. Hepburn in proceeding to the discussion of 
the conduct of Canada's war in the Ontario Legisla- 
ture was sound. They knew that the public would 
listen to them with interest, and without the resent- 
ment which would ordinarily be felt towards legis- 
lators who discuss matters with which, as legislators, 
they have no particular concern. 

Their motives in starting the discussion are an- 
other matter. Both Col. Drew and Mr. Hepburn are 
exceedingly ambitious for power, and both of them 
dislike the relative insignificance to which their 
Legislature is reduced in time of war. Col. Drew 
sees himself occupying a very important position in 
the Federal arena in the near future. Mr. Hepburn’s 
concept of his own future is something of a mystery, 
and seems to vary with the state of his health and 
his temper; but unquestionably one of his dominant 
and most permanent purposes is to get into the 
Federal arena sufficiently to annoy another very 
eminent personage in it. In these circumstances they 
jointly, though probably not by collusion, took ad- 
vantage of the fact that their Legislature got going 
ten days before the Dominion Parliament, to deliver 
a Slashing attack upon a Government which had no 
members and no officials present to defend it, and 
less than a dozen unterrorized friends to rally to its 
support in the voting 


proceedings 


Ahead of Dr. Manion 


— DREW, who started the business, un- 
4 doubtedly thought that here was a first-class 
opportunity to show what a much better job he 
could make of criticism than Dr. Manion. Mr. Hep- 
burn, whose idea of introducing a resolution which 
the Conservatives could not refuse to support was 
clearly a last-minute inspiration, may have had no 
thought except that of showing once more how he 
can make his party members jump through hoops. 
If so, he may have been a bit disappointed at the re- 
sult. The hoop-jumping was performed only by 
the more docile and better trained of his following, 
and even by them it was not done with the grace and 
nonchalance which we are accustomed to witness 

What will be the outcome of this astonishing per- 
formance is still difficult to tell. There is a Do- 
minion election on the horizon, and the main ques- 


tion is what will be the effect of the Ontario pro- 
ceedings upon the minds of the voters on that occa- 
sion. There seems to me to be a strong probability 
that it will not be unfavorable to the Dominion 
Government. When Parliament is sitting, as it will 
be by the time these lines are read, it should not be 
difficult for Government spokesmen to establish in 
the public mind a lively sense of the difference 
between criticism by members of another legislative 
body, who are merely private citizens as far as Par- 
liament is concerned, and criticism by members of 
the House of Commons, who are entitled to all of the 
information that can possibly be made available, and 
who speak in the presence of, and subject to answer 
by, the men whom they are criticizing. Col. Drew 
and Mr. Hepburn have between them stolen the lime- 
light which should have been kept for Dr. Manion 
and his followers; and unless these are able to get 
it back again by a very searching and destructive 
analysis of the Government's war efforts, it is going 
to be easy for the Government to say that the only 
vigorous attacks upon its policies have come from 
quarters which had no mandate and no information 
for the discussion of national affairs. 


War-Time Uneasiness 


There is one respect in which the criticism of the 
Dominion Government by Col. Drew and that bys 
Mr. Hepburn should not be bracketed together. The 
criticism by Col. Drew almost certainly adds some- 
thing to the uneasy feeling of many Canadians that 
there may be something seriously wrong about the 
management of Canada's war effort That of Mr 
Hepburn almost certainly does not. That this un- 
easy feeling exists and is very widespread there 
can be no doubt. It could, I believe, have been 
greatly lessened by a few days’ discussion in the 
Dominion House of Commons in the interval since 
that House adjourned. It cannot be lessened in the 
slightest degree by months of discussions in all the 
nine legislatures of the nine provinces. It is a kind 
of uneasiness which always flourishes in time of war, 
when many things which are not part of the normal 
work of a peaceable Government have to be done, 
and done rapidly, and done often with a good deal 
of secrecy It is largely a matter of rumors. One 
of the most typical of these rumors, which has been 
flying ‘round for many weeks past, is that Mr. Wal- 
lace R. Campbell, president of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany of Canada, is so disgusted with the limitations 
imposed by politicians upon the War Purchasing 
Board of which he is the head, that he is on the 
point of resigning. There is another and contrary 
rumor to the effect that he is very well satisfied 
with the work that his Board has been doing; but 
for one person who would repeat the latter rumor, 
a hundred will run around distributing the former 
Mr. Campbell had not yet resigned up to the time 
when these lines were written; I do not think that 
he will have resigned by the time they are read. So 
long as he does not resign he is not a very con- 
vincing proof of the inefficiency of the Government's 
war effort. ; 
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“All that money! What shall I buy first?”,—a human 
reaction to money left in a lump sum. It seems so 
overwhelmingly adequate to the inexperienced that 
perspective is lost. If only the heir could be reminded 
constantly that this sum was intended to provide 
protection over an extended period of time—that the 
principal should be left unimpaired except for 
emergencies... 

A trust fund in your will can be more than a re- 
minder. It can afford assurance that your family will 
receive the benefit of seasoned judgment from 
trustees who know the wisdom of “investment” as 
compared with “speculation” —who can distinguish 
between a real and a fancied emergency. 

Come in and let us explain how the designation 
of this institution as your executor and trustee will 
help you to help those for whom you are working 
to build up an estate. 


Call or Write for Literature 


Crown Trust 
Company 


J. Ragnar Johnson, Manager 


80 King Street West Toronto 
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- « . A Community for reconstruction 


under competent medical care . . . 


To find a place where those suffering 
from nervous and mild mental con- 
ditions may receive individual, con 
structive care, often presents a prob- 
lem to both physician and patient. 
Homewood offers such a place. Beau- 
tiful buildings, lovely grounds, occu- 
pational therapy, thorough medical 
and nursing treatment, diet, electro- 
therapy, hydrotherapy, and other 
proven effective aids to restoring the 
patient to his normal, active life. 

Addeess Rates moderate. 

Harvey Clare, M.D., Medical Superintendent 


omewood Sanitarium, Guelph, Ont 
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THE HITLER WAR 





...Or Hang 
Separately | 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S call to 

the neutrals of Europe to unite 
with Britain and France to put a 
speedy end to the war is only a logical 
development of the policy upon which 
the British Government embarked last 
March. From the moment when they 
finally comprehended that Germany 
could not be stopped by concessions 
but only by force they have hoped 
to be able to gather together enough 
show of the latter to convince Ger- 
many that she couldn’t win, and so 
perhaps dissuade her from trying. It 
was with this in mind rather than any 
desire for “friendship’’ or close mil- 
itary collaboration, I think, that the 
Entente mission went to Moscow last 
summer. The Western Front was solid 
ind uninviting to German attack, but 
the Eastern Front 
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needed Russia’s 
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Threats That Failed 


Will these threatened small nations 
answer Churchill’s appeal, “fulfill 
their League obligations, stand togeth- 
er and bring the war to a speedy con 





“ROAD 
usion’ ( vill they continue to 
hold off in the hope that some other 
nation will be the next victim? Ger- 


many’s threats undoubtedly still have 
some potency. How dare the Danes 


for example, with hardly any army 























ind an Insignificant air force, defy 
Germany and vield Copenhagen host- 
ige to German ymbs? And yet, Ger- 
many has made many ferocious 
t its since Warsaw and failed to 
them out. Hitler vowed in Oc- 
tober that he would subject the Allies 
to t ist gruesome blood bath in 
story” if they didn’t accept his peace 
A month later he announced 
i Vas going to “speak to the 
Engli sh in language they would under- 
stand.’ At New Year's Goering de- 
ired NMimself ready to begin at a 
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he neutrals know perfectly 
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Cost of Neutrality 


Holland and Belgium, if they don’t 
rise to Churchill's reminder that they 
owe their large overseas empires to 
the benevolent power of the British 
Navy, must at least begin to reflect 
that if they are to remain permanent- 
ly mobilized and face a_ constant 
threat of invasion from Germany, they 
might as well be formally at war 
with her and have the advantage of 
Allied support arranged in advance. 
“Belgium,” Sir John French wrote in 
‘1914, “could never be persuaded to 
decide upon her attitude in the event 
of a general war. All that we ever 
had in mind was defence against at- 
tack by Germany... What we desired 
above all things was that Belgium 
should realize the danger which subse- 
juently laid her waste...and assist in 
her own defence. The idea of at- 
tucking Germany through Belgium or 
in any other direction never entered 
our heads.” 

Has Belgium learned nothing from 
one of the highest-pr'ced lessons in 
history? Her own preparations for 
iefence and her courageous move in 
standing beside Holland when that 
country was menaced by Germany 
last November, while Belgium was 
promised immunity, prove that she 
has learned a great deal. She can 
have few illusions left as to the value 
of “neutrality” today. She and the 
other small nations cannot but have 
been heartened by the Finnish epic 
and by Russia’s gratuitous display of 
h military impotency. The open 
sympathy of the United States fo1 





the Allied cause and the placing of 
her vast supplies and industrial plant 
it Allied disposal is bound to have a 
deep effect. Yet to assume from that 
that these nations are ready, or al- 
most ready, to “hang together” in a 
united front to prevent being “hung 
separately” would be to look for a 
miraculous manifestation of human 
foresight that would force one to 
believe in the future of the race. It 
is a sad fact, but true, that feeling 
in Holland for 
more anti-British than anti-German 
Human beings,” a London Times cor- 
respondent notes, “resent destruction 
less than appropriation,” and while 
the Germans have only sunk Dutch 
ships and threatened several times to 
overrun the country, the British block- 
ade has hit the Netherlands in “the 
pocketbook. Churchill's reminder that 
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ey too should fight for freedom, 
has been resented as an “attack” on 
them 
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Achievements 
in Service 


Facts from 65th Annual Report 


New Life Insurance $ 87,235,888 


This is the net amount of life insurance Canadians purchased 


from the London Life in 1939 as financial provision for the 
future. 


Insurance in Force $643,316,111 


This is the total of the life insurance policies in force at the end 
of 1939, excluding all annuities and re-insurance ceded. 


Assets $134,970,839 


These resources are sufficient to meet all the obligations of the 
Company and to provide a wide margin of safety. 


Surplus Funds $ 16,751,311 


The Company holds in Free Surplus and Reserves beyond legal 
requirements the sum of $16,751,311, a gain of $1,274,300 for 
the year. In addition it has a Specific Investment Reserve of 
$4,400,000 and has followed its customary practice by setting up 


in 1939 the funds to pay all policy dividends earned to the 
policy anniversary in 1940. 





The Company’s traditions of growth, security and low cost 


of insurance to policyholders were fully maintained during 
the year 1939. 


mGlom litt 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


Insurance Company 


Htead Office -London,Canada 








Rowell-Sirois Commission 


THE teport of the Royal Commis- 

sion on Dominion-Provincial Re- 
lations will soon be tabled in the 
House of Commons; and, despite in- 
tense concentration upon problems 
arising ,out of the war, or perhaps 
even beCause of that, there is a very 
keen interest in the fate of the Re- 
port and a very real hope that early 
and decisive action will be taken 
upon its recommendations. It is the 
purpose of this article to appraise the 
probability that this hope will be 
realized, and it is the writer’s con- 
viction that circumstances are now 
more favorable to the achievement 
of tangible results than at any time 
since the work of the Commission 
Was begun. 


The problems for which the Com- 
mission has been endeavoring to find 
solutions spring directly from our 
federal system, and, in kind, are not 
unlike those with which other federal 
systems have had to wrestle. De- 
cisions of the Privy Council and the 
formidable obstacles placed in the 
path of amendments to the British 
North America Act had_ virtually 
denied to Canada the customary pro- 
cedure of gradually adjusting the 
constitution to meet basic changes in 
social, economic, and political condi- 
tions. The result was that, when the 
heavy strain of the depression of the 
1930's bore down upon the Canadian 
economy, the political structure was 
found to be ill-adapted to the econ- 
omic needs and the political realities 
of the time. 

Prior to the 1930's it had been pos- 
sible to allay regional unrests by such 
measures as the Crow's Nest Pass 
Agreement, the Maritime Freight 
tates Act, and the transfer to the 
Western Provinces of control over 
their natural resources 3ut similar 
measures were not available, and, if 
they had been, would not have been 
adequate, to ameliorate the serious 
and basic difficulties of the 1930's. 
In so far as the Great Depression was 
responsible for setting out in bold 
relief Canada’s social, economic, and 
political problems, it might have been 
expected that it would force upon 
Canadian statesmen and scholars not 
only a recognition of the fundamental 
aspects of the problems but also an 
understanding of how those problems 
could best be solved. But neither in 
the field of politics nor in that of 
scholarship did there come forth the 
necessary leadership. 


A Cracking Structure 


It was not until 1937 that the Com- 
mission was appointed to investigate 
the problems and to find a way out 
of the difficulties. By 1937 the coun- 


BY S. A. SAUNDERS plaints, of analysing the conditions of 
which they are complaining, and of 
try had experienced a fair measure suggesting ways and means of meet- 
of recovery, but the depression had _ ing their difficulties, they usually find 
done its work thoroughly—-all too that the causes of their troubles lie 
thoroughly. The stresses and strains much deeper than the machinations 
seemed not only to have warped, but and political influence of other pro- 
in many places to have definitely vinces, other groups, or other in- 
cracked, the economic and political dividuals. The truth of this becomes 
structures; and it seemed to many even more evident when the case 
that the Commission had come at has to be argued before such a body 
least five years too late. as a royal commission, where ques- 
West of the Great Lakes, low prices tions are asked, rebuttals permitted, 
for raw materials, drought, foreign and replies invited. Nor do these 
tariffs and high interest rates had _ beneficial results accrue only to those 
left a mark of bitterness upon the who are concerned with preparing 
population, and that bitterness was and presenting the briefs; but, in an 
vented upon the Central Provinces. inquiry such as the one now under 
East of Quebec, tension was in many discussion, where all branches of 
respects less than it had been, but in social, economic, and political activi- 
New Brunswick the advocates of the ties are affected, they spread to all 
Compact Theory of Confederation had classes and all sections of the public. 
a strong hold on the government. 
Ontario did not take kindly to the 
accusations levelled against her by 
the Western Provinces, and_ had In the waning months of 1938, after 
grown suspicious of Ottawa. In the jnitial outbursts of indignation 
Quebec, dissatisfaction was manifest- pad spent themselves, it was obvious 
ing itself in the rise of French na- that the public was becoming aware 
tionalism. The outlook seemed black of the basic aspect of the problems 
indeed, With which the country was faced, 
Before the work of the Commis-  eyen if very few saw, or thought they 
sion was little more than well begun, saw, a way out of the difficulties. 
the Hon. Thibaudeau Rinfret was This better understanding on the part 
obliged to resign owing to ill health; of the public became evident in the 
and, before the hearings were com- general attitude towards the work of 
pleted, ill health had robbed the Com- the Commission as 1938 gave place 
mission of the services of its Chair- tg 1939. The loss of the services of 
man, the Hon. Newton W. Rowell. the Hon. Newton W. Rowell was 
The latter loss seemed at the time  gtij] regretted; but, as the other mem- 
to be irreparable; for, during his long pers of the Commission became better 
years of public service, he had earned known, their qualifications, too, were 
a nation-wide reputation for integrity appreciated, and interest in the per- 
and political sagacity, and it was his sonnel gave place almost entirely to 
appointment as Chairman that led to jnterest in the problems that were 
the high hopes of most Canadians being investigated. It was recog- 
that this would not prove to be just nized that the Commission was tak- 
another royal commission. ing its task very seriously and that it 
Nor were the Commissioners always was doing its work thoroughly. The 
well received during the hearings. many times that the date for the 
They were snubbed by Alberta, boy- appearance of the Report had to be 
cotted by Quebec, scolded by Ontario, put ahead was taken as evidence that 
and read a lecture in constitutional the Commission was not going to be 
history by New Brunswick. hurried into making recommendations 
that had not been thoroughly con- 
sidered and adequately investigated. 
Many of the unpropitious circum- 
Offsetting in part these discourag- stances that prevailed when the Com- 
ing experiences and circumstances mission was appointed and during 
were the numerous independent briefs the public hearings have now dis- 
submitted, which, for the most part, appeared or become greatly modified 
indicated a strong sense of Canadian Mr. Aberhart is still in power in 
unity; and the public hearings of the Alberta, it is true, but the attitude of 
Commission did much to clear the af- the West is certainly not nearly so 
mosphere, if for no other reason critical as in 1937. Obviously to the 
than that those with real or imagined satisfaction of the people of New 
grievances had an opportunity to air Brunswick, and doubtless also to the 
them. But something more tangible relief of the government, the recent 
and constructive resulted from these election in that province has removed 
hearings. When governments, organ- from the government the Hon. A. P. 
izations and individuals settle down Paterson, the chief exponent of the 
to the task of enumerating their com- (Continued on Page 9) 
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Mutiny, That's What! 


BY POLITICUS 


T IS not often that a premier’s skin 
is saved by the Opposition, but that 
is just what happened last week in 
Ontario’s Legislature. If Col. Drew 
and his members had voted with the 
Liberal bolters on the resolution con- 
demning the King government, Prem- 
ier Hepburn would now be a private 
member and someone else would have 
formed a government to try a differ- 
ent type of rule for the province. 

Of the 44 pro-Hepburn voters 18 
were Conservative. The 10 Nays were 
all Liberals. A straight party vote 
by the Conservatives would have 
meant 28 against the Hepburn resolu- 
tion and 26 in favor. But much as 
George Drew would like to see Mitch 
Hepburn out of the way, it would 
have been impossible to vote against 
the resolution, for the entire question 
of lack of action by the federal gov- 
ernment in its war effort was not 
only introduced by the Conservative 
leader but stressed by him. Unlike 
Mr. Hepburn’s his speech in the 
throne debate was devoid of the per- 
sonalities that Premier Hepburn al- 
ways uses to make his actions 
effective. 

The dissatisfaction with the man- 
ner in which Mr. King’s Government 
conducted Canada’s part in the war 
was expressed in the first day of the 
session two weeks ago, but it was not 
until Leaders’ Day that it looked as 
if real fireworks would be the result 
of the debate. 

Tremendous’ pressure has_ been 
brought to bear both on Premier Hep- 
burn and Mr. Drew to do something 
to force greater speed at Ottawa. The 
House of Commons, for reasons best 
known to Prime Minister King, has 
not been sitting. If it had, the On- 
tario resolution might never have 
been proposed, nor would there have 
been speeches leading up to it. Or 
lacking the sittings of the Federal 
House, if Dr. R. J. Manion had given 
voice to the demand from within his 
party for a criticism of what was 
considered lack of sufficient or effect- 
ive activity, Ontario’s House might 
not have been faced with the scene 
of an entire week of sittings devoted 
almost exclusively to matters which 
should have been aired in the House 
of Commons. 


No Orthodox Leader 


George Drew, orthodox as he may 
be in many matters, is certainly no 
orthodox provincial leader, Accord- 
ing to Major Lewis’ “Parliamentary 
Procedure in Ontario,” “The debate 
(on the Speech from the Throne) 
affords an opportunity for a review 
and (by the Opposition) a criticism of 
the actions of the Government during 
the recess, and a discussion of matters 
holding public attention at the time.” 
Usually the Opposition devotes it- 
self to a criticism of the actions of 
the Government. There is very little 
discussion of anything else. This ses- 
sion Col. Drew uttered not a word 
on Leaders’ Day on provincial affairs, 
but devoted himself entirely to a dis- 
cussion of the war and Canada’s part 
in it. 

It was a brilliant speech. One of 
the best Col. Drew has ever made. 
But it was not a debate, since there 
was no one to answer him from the 
Government benches. Nor could Col. 
Drew have expected any political ad- 
vantage over Premier Hepburn by 
that speech, for one doesn’t oust an 
opponent by saying something with 
which the opponent will agree. But 
in it he did make it clear that he 
had a right to discuss Canada’s part 
in the war. Here is how he justified 
his right to speak on the subject: 
“Let no one suggest that these are 
matters which do not concern the 
members of a provincial parliament. 
It will be a sorry day for Canada if 
the doctrine is ever accepted that in- 
terest in the successful prosecution of 
this war is the exclusive prerogative 
of members of the House of Com- 
mons. Every Canadian is engaged 
in this war.” 

And again: “This is the first of the 
Canadian parliaments to meet in 1940. 
We have an important role to play. 
We represent one-third of the popu- 
lation and one-half of the industrial 
production of Canada We have a 
right to speak.” And still again a 


reason which Col. Drew, it is hoped, 
will remember for the duration of the 
war: “We are fighting to preserve 
democracy and democracy begins at 
home. The best way to prove ou 
faith in democracy is to maintain the 
first principle of democracy which is 
free speech. I intend to assert that 
right. Only if those things are said 
in public, which are being said on 
all sides in private, will there be any 
hope of that vigorous direction of our 
war efforts which will assure the 
effective organization of our man- 
power and resources for the defence 
of freedom and security in Canada.” 

Premier Hepburn’s reply to Col. 
Drew was an unusual one. He agreed 
with Col. Drew, attacked Premier 
King, but generally spent most of his 
time answering questions concerning 
provincial affairs with which he 
thought the Opposition leader would 
deal. A sort of enaction of the song, 
“The Little Man Who Wasn’t There.” 

At that time it did look as if Mr. 
Hepburn would do something about 
the King government. Trouble was 
definitely brewing and many of his 
supporters hoped it would not break 
as early as it did. They hoped Mr. 
Hepburn would discuss in caucus just 
what he intended to do. Associated 
with Mr. Hepburn as they were, and 
knowing that he was completely un- 
predictable, they still misjudged him. 


How Explosion Came 


The matter was brought to a head 
in a most unusual way. Billy Duck- 
worth, Toronto Conservative, rose in 
the House before the Orders of the 
Day to discuss the reported sale of 
1,000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat 
to Russia. Joe Habel, Cochrane North 
Liberal, went after Mr. Duckworth. 
Premier Hepburn agreed with the 
Conservative member. From there 
he went after an editorial in the 
Globe and Mail and one in the Toronto 
Star. Mr. Drew came into the fight 
in agreement. 3ut it still looked 
like one of those periodic flare-ups 
that have been usual in the House in 
years past. Morgan Baker, North 
York Liberal, however went to bat 
for Mr. King. The fat was in the 
fire. Mr. Hepburn associated himself 
with Col. Drew’s criticisms, the 
House became noisier than ever. The 
fight waged all over the place. 

Roland Patterson, Speaker in place 
of the Hon. James Clark who is ill, 
attempted to cut off all debate by 
ruling that the discussion was closed. 
Mr. Hepburn, fighting mad by this 
time, asked for a vote on the Speak- 
er’s ruling. The Speaker was over- 
ruled and the debate continued. 

If one were to look for an example 
of the Premier’s impetuosity one 
could find none better than _ that 
which happened on that occasion. He 
had before him a written resolution 
which he quickly edited. He then rose 
in the House to put the resolution, 
which was seconded by the Hon. T. 
B. McQuesten, who is president of 
the Ontario Liberal Association and 
who never gets into any of these 
scraps. Here is the resolution: “That 
this House has heard with interest 
the reports made by the Prime Min- 
ister and the Leader of the Opposition 
of the result of their visit to Ottawa 
to discuss war measures with the Na- 
tional Government and this House 
hereby endorses the statements made 
by the two members in question and 
joins with them in regretting that 
the Federal government at Ottawa 
has made so little effort to prosecute 
Canada’s duty in the war in the 
vigorous manner the people of Can- 
ada desire to see.” 


Non-Voting Liberals 


Mr. Hepburn would have had his 
way without any particular display 
of opposition if he hadn’t asked for 
it. The Speaker announced that the 
Yeas had it. That was not enough 
The Premier asked for a recorded 
division. It was then that there was 
an exodus from the House that in- 
creased as the division bells rang. 
According to Liberal members who 
did not vote, there were between 20 
and 25 Liberals who stayed in the 
Members’ Room or in the corridors 





DEAR MR. EDITOR 





Mr. Fairbairn’s Views 


Editor, SaruRDAY NIGHT 


WAS surprised not to find in either 

of the two following issues my let- 
ter of denial of your ludicrous charge 
that I approve of violence in the class 
struggle 

There is only one person competent 
to say what I believe. You are not 
that person; I am. Once more then, 
I do not believe, nor have I ever be- 
lieved in violence either for or against 
capitalism. I think it not only ir- 
religious but idiotic. It follows that 
your argumentation about what you 
suppose I do, ought, could, or might 
believe, is ingenious but irrelevant. 

In the last war it seemed permissible 


to ascribe whatever opinions wer 
currently most odious to anyone who 
could not consent to it. A similar cam 
paign is in operation now. Many who 
have hitherto held you in respect were 
shocked to find you participating in it 


R. Epis FAIRBAIRN 
Bracebridge, Ont. 

(Mr. Fairbairn is quite right. He is 
the only person who can say what he 
believes. We were merely concerned 
with what appeared to us to be the 
logical deductions from what he said 
We have omitted a sentence from Mr 
Fairbairn’s letter dealing only with 
his opinion of Satrurpay NIGH" 
Editor.) 


They didn’t want to vote against Mr. 
King. They didn’t dare to vote 
against Mr. Hepburn. 

In all Premier Hepburn’s attacks 
on Prime Minister King he has never 
before put his members on the spot 
as clearly as he did last week. What’s 
more, he announced that he would 
resign if the resolution did not carry. 

But there were still ten Liberals 
who remained in their seats and voted 
against their leader. It was a cour- 
ageous thing to do, for in the past 
it has meant a cutting off of patron- 
age, danger of public condemnation 
from the Premier, and greater danger 
of being unable to obtain the nomina- 
tion for their ridings at future con- 
ventions. Mitch Hepburn is a tough 
customer and nobody knows it more 
than do his own members, including 
the ten who voted against him 

Here are the names of the brave 
men: A. W. Roebuck, Toronto Bell- 
woods ‘(he had nothing to lose since 
he is on the outs anyway); M. T. 
Armstrong, Parry Sound, deputy 
party whip; C. F. Macfie, South 
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Middlesex; Morgan Baker, North 
York; D. M. Campbell, East Kent: 
W. A. Dickson, Perth; J. A. Habel, 
North Cochrane; R. G. Croome, Rainy 
fiver; J. P. MacKay, Hamilton East: 
C. O. Fairbank, Lambton East. R 
G. Croome, Rainy River; J. P. Mac- 
Kay, Hamilton East; C. O. Fairbank, 
Lambton East. 

Not one of his cabinet ministers 
left Mr. Hepburn. 

The party split, however, is much 
greater than the vote would appear 
to show. There is no doubt about it 
that if there had been a caucus on 
the subject some of his own cabinet 
members, those who stayed out of 
the chamber and many in it who 
voted in agreement with the resolu- 
tion would have decided against the 
Premier’s view. Those are the 
reasons why there will be no im- 
mediate action against the ten bolt- 
ers. It is too dangerous to get tough 
until your complete power is restored 

Meanwhile in the public’s eye there 
is bound to be a picture of the boy 
who called “wolf” once too often. 
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A Passport 
te. Hospitality 


Even when you can’t tie yourself down to advance reserva 
tions, AlsK Mr. Foster has a way of securing special atten 
tion for you at hotels along your route 

Aisk Mr. Foster little card of introduction 
special attention at hotels where you present it. That’s because 
Aisk Mr. Foster directs you only to hotels which 
been carefully investigated—and the managers are 


stay on AlsK Mr. Foster “recommended” list 


pets you 


have 


anxious to 


We issue about 300 of these cards each month and customers 
declare themselves delighted with their almost magical effec 
tiveness. Come in for yours, next time you travel there’s 
no charge! 


inp 


STREET FLOOR 


Ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Service, lic. 
TRinity 9111, local 279 








M. RAWLINSON 


LIMITED 
Established 1885 


MOVING —- SHIPPING 
PACKING — STORING 
KI.5125 - 610 YONGE ST. 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


POOL CAR SHIPMENTS WITH SPECIAI 
RATES TO WESTERN POINTS 

















STUDEBAKER BEATS 


ALL OTHER CARS 





IN GILMORE-YOSEMITE ECONOMY SWEEPSTAKES 


Conducted under American Automobile Association supervision 


Studebaker wins first, second and third place 
in this official economy test....no other car 
ever did this before! 








N January 4, 1940, in the great 

Gilmore- Yosemite Economy 
Sweepstakes — Studebaker’s three 
famous cars finished first, second 
and third—ahead of all cars of all 
prices and sizes! 


the coveted Sweepstakes Trophy. 
And the sensational new Stude- 
baker Champion, with an official 
35.03 miles per Imperial gallon, 
decisively proved itself 177% to 29 
superior in gas economy to the 


This is the most outstanding 
economy triumph ever scored by 
any one line of cars. Last year, with 
two cars entered, Studebaker won 
two of the first three places in the 
Sweepstakes—this year with three 
cars entered, Studebaker finished 
one—two—three! 


And each of the three Stude- 
bakers entered — President, Com- 
mander and Champion—won first 
place in its price class! 

The 110-horsepower, 8-cylinder 
Studebaker President finished with 
a better average for gas economy 
than two of the largest selling 
lowest price cars in the test. 

For the second year in a row, the 
Studebaker Commander captured 


three other leading lowest price 
cars. 

All competing cars were driven 
by expert drivers and you cannot 
expect to match these records in 
everyday motoring. But they offer 
convincing evidence that you'll get 
the utmost in gasoline saving in 
any 1940 Studebaker you buy. 

Come in today and drive one of 
these Studebakers—easy terms. 


PRICES BEGIN AT 


‘O19 


for a Champion coupe, delivered at Walkerville 
All. prices subject to change without notice. 
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but do you know anything about WATER? 


Don't risk the delicacy and flavour of a long tall drink to carbon- 
ated tap water. Ask for Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water. 

Here’s the difference: Canada Dry treats the water not just once 
but three times for purity. Then it’s alkalized for your health. Next 
comes the famous “Pin-point” carbonation that gives Canada Dry’s 
Sparkling Water millions of smaller bubbles, zest and sparkle that 
will last for 24 hours in an opened bottle! 

The result (and that’s what you’re after) is a distinctive club soda 
with a Champagne sparkle, one that enhances and points up the 
subtle undertones, gives you a drink that’s as zestful at 
the bottom as at the top. 






Try it today... and you'll like it. Be thrifty, by the 


new. easy-to-carry. handy home carton of three large 
family-size bottles. 


CANADA DRY’S 


SPARKLING WATER 


® 
THE CLUB SODA WITH THE LONGER-LASTING 


¢ hampagne SPARKLE 


Listen to Canada Dry's new radto bit 
“INFORMATION, PLEASE!’ 
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New Kind of Radio 


BY LUCY VAN GOGH 


"WHE Canadian press has been singu- 

larly silent about the progress of 
an entirely new kind of radio com- 
munication which was already coming 
into widespread use in the United 
States before the end of the year just 
concluded, and for which the Federal 
Communications Commission has 
issued experimental station licenses 
to six stations now operating in New 
England and to twenty-one additional 
stations in process of construction or 
about to be commenced The new 
system employs a kind of wave which 
cannot be picked up by the present 
types of receiver, although adapters 
may be built into them to enable 
them to work with either kind. Two 
manufacturers are making receiving 
sets to operate with the new kind 
alone. 

The characteristic of the new wave 
is that it employs what is known as 
frequency modulation, operating in 
the short-wave band, whereas the ex- 
isting type of broadcast uses a wave 
of fixed frequency, modulated in cer- 
tain other respects in order to con- 
vey its signals. Certain very import- 
ant advantages are claimed for the 
frequency modulation system, and it 
is alleged to be just as efficient as the 
old system in all other respects 

The chief advantages are of two 
kinds By modulating its frequency, 
the new system effectually dodges all 
interference by static. “The pattern 
of the static discharge never matches 
the broadcast wave pattern,” says 
John J. O'Neill, an authority on the 
new medium, in an article in the New 
York Herald Tribune. “It is as though 
the broadcast wave were a compli- 
cated lock that was always changing 
its combination, and the static never 
had the right kind of key to fit it.” 


Perhaps even more important is the 
fact that there is no interference be- 
tween the communications of two sta- 
tions, or indeed of any number of sta- 
tions, operating on the same wave 
length It is said that it would be 
possible to operate a chain of fifty 
or more stations at different points 
in the United States, all on the same 
wave length, and that no interference 


would result. The distance range of 
each station appears however to be 
considerably more limited than that 
of the high power stations of the old 
system. 

Another peculiar characteristic is 
that a single set of waves can be 
used, like a single telephone or tele- 
graph wire, to carry three different 
sets of signals, one of which may 
transmit audible sounds such as a 
musical program, another the signals 
for producing facsimile copies of pic- 
tures or printed matter, and a third 
the dot and dash signals of a Morse 
code message, so that a single receiv- 
ing set taking in one set of waves 
only could be used to render a _ pro- 
gram, to print a radio newspaper, and 
to record code messages. 

As regards the transmission of 
musical sounds it is claimed that the 
new system has one great advantage, 
in that it is not necessary to use 
telephone lines between the place of 
origin of the program and the broad- 
casting station. Even with special 
lines installed at great expense to give 
the highest possible fidelity of sound 
transmission, there is a large range 
of overtones which cannot get over 
the telephone. The frequency modu- 
lation system uses no wires at all, 
but a low power short-wave sending 
set at the studio which conveys the 
program to the transmitting station, 
and does so with all the richness of 
the original sound. Nor is a wire 
necessary for long-distance chain 
transmission, as the remoter stations 
can pick up the broadcast of the 
nearer station and re-amplify it just 
as the original station does. 

It is said that the cost of the new 
receiving sets will be about the same 
as those now in use, but that their 
loud-speaker apparatus will be im- 
proved to utilize the wider range of 
overtone provided by the new circuits. 
The method is the invention of Dr. 
Edwin H. Armstrong of Columbia 
University, who has already given to 
radio several of its most important 
improvements of recent years, such 
as the regenerative receiver circuit, 
the super-heterodyne circuit, and the 
circuit of super-regeneration. 





UST TAKE one look at a 1940 Pontiac... and 
you'll know why Motoring Canada acclaims it 
the style sensation of the year! 


From that sparkling front-end with its distinctive 
Silver Streak to the gracefully moulded trunk, it’s 
got what it takes to be the Nation’s Number One 
Beauty .. . just as it's Number One for Value. 

5 New series for 1940! 20 thrifty new sixes... 7 bril- 
liant new eights... and prices start with the lowest. 
Put them on your “looking list” and you'll find a 
Pontiac that meets your needs and purse exactly. 


You can depend that the Pontiac you choose will step 
you right up into the head of the “class”. For into 
these 1940 cars, Pontiac designers and engineers have 
put the extra style, extra comfort, extra features, extra 
performance and extra distinction to make your motor 
car a proud possession. 





Even if the 1940 Pontiacs cost a lot more, they'd still 
be worth it. So why not cross the line from utility to 
luxury now that laxury costs so little! Better go see 


the new Pontiacs today. 


5 SERIES: Arrow “6”; Special “6"; 
DeLuxe ‘6’; DeLuxe ‘8; Torpedo “8” 
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AN ENGINEER POINTS OUT the “Sterilamp”, magic light that solves the 
beef industry’s oldest problem—the production of choice tender meat from 
every carcass. 


Science Aids Beef 


BY H. DYSON CARTER 


URING the peak war year of 1918 

Canada’s meat exports soared to 
126 million pounds—half a_ billion 
beef meals. Once again beef produc- 
tion in this country will become an 
industry of major importance to the 
Allies. But this time there will be 
one great difference. Science has re- 
cently achieved a complete victory 
over “bully beef,” that leathery staple 
of front line menus, and made possible 
the unlimited mass production and 
storage of juicy, tender meat at al- 
most negligible process cost. 

teal efforts to improve beef quality 
have hitherto been confined entirely 
to breeding and to selected fattening 
diets. The grading of meat before 
and after slaughter remains a make- 
shift that raises general quality only 
as it teaches the inferior stock raiser 
a lesson through his pocketbook. And 
it is well known that beef graded 
highest may reach the skillet tougher 
than steak from a low graded car- 
cass. Hence age-old methods _ of 
“hanging” meat have survived; ex- 
quisitely tender roasts have always 
been available to those who could af- 
ford to pay several dollars a pound. 
3ut meat tenderized by hanging in 
warm rooms is to a large extent 
spoiled, and the trimmed waste ac- 
counts for prohibitive cost. Vegetable 
enzymes spread on meat before cook- 
ing have lately become popular, al- 
though here again the method is very 
old and is not adaptable to the pack- 
ing industry. 


What Makes it Tough? 


The new scientific tenderizing pro- 
cess is a striking result of co-operative 
research. Its simplicity doubtless 
turned hundreds of orthodox meat 
experts mold-green with envy. For 
the “Tenderay” method is no more 
than a _ practical answer to three 
riddles long ago solved by science: 
what makes meat tough, what makes 
it tender, and why does it go bad? 

Chemists replied that meat is tough 
simply because of the hard tissues 
binding the meaty muscle fibres to- 
gether. These tissues are composed of 
two transparent substances, collagen 
and elastin. When chemical action 
turns collagen and elastin into the 
more familiar gelatin, tender meat 
results. Such chemical action is 
spontaneous and natural, taking place 
whenever meat is hung in a warm, 
humid atmosphere. Refrigeration- 
preserved meat becomes tender so 
slowly that flavor juices dry out in 
the process and there is much loss 
both in quality and in weight. In 
1936 the Kroger Food Foundation set 
this question before the Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industria! Research: How can 


putrefaction be prevented while beef 
is kept warm enough to tenderize 
itself by nature’s own process? 

For the answer science turned back 
to research a quarter of a century 
old. Ultra-violet light has long been 
known as a powerful killer of bac- 
teria. But standard U-V lamps are 
cumbersome, hot, unreliable and ex- 
pensive--everything the packing in- 
dustry must avoid. Westinghouse en- 
gineers set to work. Their final 
achievement was the “Sterilamp,” an 
amazing piece of equipment. Built 
like a “neon” tube, Sterilamps only 
one inch long kill all bacteria with- 
in fifteen feet! They are rugged, 
cool in operation, last for 4000 hours 
and in industrial sizes draw 
twelve watts of electricity 

In the Tenderay Process carcasses 
are hung at living room temperature 
in humid rooms lighted by Sterilamps. 
The meat need not be directly ex- 
posed to the ultra-violet light. It 
IS necessary only to circulate the 
air, which itself becomes a power- 
ful sterilizing agent. The toughest 
beef under these conditions will turn 
choice and tender in one to three 
days. It can then be put into normal 
chill storage. 


only 


Tenderayed meat is juicy, uniformly 
tender throughout the whole carcass, 
and retains all natural flavor, vita- 
mins and food value. Most important 
of all, the process requires so little 
change in packing house routine that 
its tremendous advantages will prob- 
ably be passed on to the consumer 
without price increases. 

The effect on the export beef situa- 
tion will be profound. Grading stand- 
ards must inevitably undergo drastic 
changes. It was a fortunate coincid- 
ence that the Tenderay Process was 
perfected a few months before the 
outbreak of war, for the coming ur- 
gencies of food supply will assure the 
swift and widest possible application 
of this revolutionary development. 
The mass production tenderizing of 
beef may prove to be one of the 
few permanent benefits of the present 
disastrous conflict. 

The Sterilamp also promises war 
time progress in another direction. 
By providing bacteria-killing air for 
hospital operating rooms the new lamp 
will save countless human lives. Be- 
cause of its ruggedness Sterilamp can 
be used even in mobile field hospitals, 
Where danger of infection is greatest. 

Indeed, so vast are the potential 
uses of this new humane weapon 
germ-destroying air—that the Steri- 
lamp may mark the final triumph of 
man over his worst bacterial enemies. 
Such are the unguessed possibilities 
of a research humbly started by a 
grocery company and already applied 
to half a dozen major industries. 





FROM THE RANKS. ‘The first officers to be awarded commissions from the 
ranks since the outbreak of war march past Brigadier Airey on their “passing 
out” parade from their O.T.C. course. 
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Within Our Gates 


BY MRS. G. RAYMOND BOOTH 


PECENTLY it was the privilege of 
myself and my family to spend the 
afternoon with three refugee fam- 
ilies of Jewish faith on their well- 
equipped up-to-date farm, where 
each member of the group has his or 
her special daily task to perform and 
all are working together in splendid 
co-operation and with unusually fine 
results. 

At four o’clock we gathered around 
the long kitchen table and had cof- 
fee with fruit cake and “apfel 
strudel,” served as graciously as 
though we were their guests in the 
“old world’ drawing rooms from 
which they came. 

Later we were shown through the 
many large rooms in this unusually 
large stone farm house. Each room 
contained magnificent wardrobes, 
huge in size, and marvellously beauti- 
ful as to wood and workmanship. 
Most of them were decorated with 
carvings in strange old designs and 
we knew at once that they were 
antiques but treasured more because 
of associations as family heirlooms 
than for their actual value as an- 
tiques. In most of the rooms were 
tables, chairs and desks to match the 
wardrobes 

There is one room in which the 
children are not allowed and which 
the women of the household never 
dust or clean. It is the “sanctum 
sanctorum” of one of the men whose 
brother, in the old land, was a student 
of archaeology and aé collector of 
rare specimens of ancient art. Here 
were very old Persian rugs, a three- 
hundred-year-old Turkish prayer rug, 
the largest and oldest wardrobe of 
them all, which the worms had filled 
with tiny holes, and a number of 
cloisonné vases and urns, as well as 
Grecian urns and jugs more than two 
thousand years old and rare bits of 
ancient Chinese pottery. In the many 
bookcases I read the titles of rare old 
German books as well as those of a 
number of modern books of science, 
biography, art, etc. 


Cooking Is Also Art 


In the room across the hall we saw 
some very fine paintings, both in oil 
and water colors. These had been 
done in Italy by the charming little 
woman who is the volunteer cook for 
the entire group. When I suggested, 
most emphatically, that she really 
should sesume her painting and not 
neglect her art, she laughingly re- 
plied: 

‘But, I do not neglect it! I had to 
learn to cook and, after all, cooking 
is an art, you know!”"--not a note of 
sadness or self-pity or regret from 
this real artist from the old land, who, 
for the time being, is more than con- 
tent to find expression for her great 
ability in the ‘art of cooking” three 
large meals a day for her fellow 
refugees. My heart bowed down in 
humility before her high courage. 

“Our hired girl is a man,” one ot 
the women cried as she opened an- 
other door and we caught a quick 
glimpse of hangings and rugs of a 
deep, warm red and the same mas- 
sive wardrobe and chairs. 

“He is a young priest from Hun- 
gary,”’ she continued, “and has been 
living with us since his escape to Can- 
ada. He helps us with the heavy 
house-work and we say of him that he 
is our ‘hired girl’.” 

Another cultured, refined little wo- 
man with her equally fine husband 
looks after the hens. The brand new 
hen houses are as modern and as well- 
equipped as any model hen house one 
could find in all the land. Each of 
the six hundred and fifteen hens is 
tagged, her eggs are weighed —in 
short, a complete record is kept of 
every hen and her activities. 

In the large barn we found six work 
horses, several young colts, thirty-one 
fine healthy Holsteins and thirteen 
young calves—one, only two hours’ 
old, was promptly given my name 
“Gracia,” by these jolly German child- 
ren. 


Water from the Rock 


As we left the barn we stepped for 
a moment into the spotlessly clean, 
ice-cold milk-room and were shown 
a wide, deep cement reservoir of icy 
cold water in which stood cans and 
pails of milk. 

“Why, where does this come from?” 
I exclaimed. 

“Ah! That is a real story which I 
must tell you,” said the little lady 
whose task it is to care for the hens, 
and for the next half hour or so it 
was just as if I had stepped right back 
into the pages of the Old Testament 
itself. 

During the hot August days the 
farm wells threatened to run com- 
pletely dry and all the water for the 
stock, the chickens and the house- 
hold must be hauled from neighbors’ 
wells at some distance from the farm. 
This task took up each day a great 
deal of time needed for other tasks. 
It was a very trying experience and 
when the kindly neighbors’ wells be- 
gan to go dry too they were almost 
at their wit’s end. 

Then, one day, an elderly man of 
the neighborhood came along and of- 
fered to locate a new well with a 
“twig” of some sort. The refugees 
were highly amused, but allowed him 
to proceed just to humor him. The 
twig, so the old man said, indicated 
that water would be found near the 
kitchen door and almost at the foot 
of a giant old walnut tree some one 
hundred and thirty years old. No 
one wanted a well in that awkward 
spot, but so great was the need for 
water that they agreed to let him try. 

The old man drilled down a few 


feet and struck solid rock. Nothing 
daunted, he insisted on using dyna- 
mite and after a blast or two which 
threatened to wreck all of the build- 
ings, lo and behold! out of the solid 
rock there gushed a mighty torrent 
of living water—an artesian well! 
flowing at the rate of 65,000 gallons 
per day and never over 32 degrees in 
temperature. 

“It’s like a miracle,” she cried, 
as we stood beside the covering over 
the well in the winter’s dusk and 
listened to the sound of its deep, 
steady flowing. 

“It is a miracle,” I said to myself as 
I remembered an old, old story of 
another group of Jewish refugees 
being rescued from a land of perse- 
cution. Like a wandering ship at 
sea whose captain cannot find sanc- 
tuary in any port for his human cargo, 
they wandered back and forth in the 
wilderness until near to death from 
thirst. Then, their leader struck the 
solid rock with his staff and lo! 
forth from the rock gushed streams 
of living water. Jehovah was with 
them still! 


Family Heirloom 


At Christmas time I received a gift 
which touched me deeply and which 
pleased as well as saddened me to a 
greater degree than any gift I have 
ever received. 

This gift was a beautiful old carv- 
ing set of heavy silver and came to 
me in a velvet-lined case falling apart 
from age and long usage. It was 
given to me by a refugee woman who 
was not officially permitted to bring 
any of her household silver out of 
Germany. But, through the kindness 
of an old neighbor, now a Nazi cus- 
toms official, she was allowed to pack 
among articles of clothing and bed- 
ding, a few of her most treasured 
pieces of silver, every one a precious 
family heirloom, handed down from 
generation to generation. And this 
lovely Christmas gift to me was one 
of her few cherished heirlooms 
salvaged from the breaking up of her 
home and the persecution which drove 
her husband and herself, with their 
three children, to seek refuge in this, 
“our Canada.” 

We were very proud to use this love- 
ly carving set at our Christmas din- 
ner, when our guests were refugees 
from Germany, Austria, Sudetenland 
and Czechoslovakia. They assured us 
that the carving set was a “real an- 
tique’’—almost priceless! More price- 
less than the gift is the memory which 
it brought of the day I spent in the 
farm home of this “giver of lovely 
gifts” a few weeks ago and the brave 
and beautiful things the father said to 
me about their efforts to ‘strike root” 
in this new land and make it their 
own. 

At the mother’s request we had 
gone out to the barn to see the new 
calf and the cows, the horses and pigs. 
The father, who had owned a huge 
farm in the old land, had never had 
to do actual farm work before, but 
as we approached the barn, he left his 
task of loading manure into a small 
wagon and sprang forward to open 
the door with all the dignity and 
courtliness of a real gentleman—and 
with no word or sign of apology for 
his appearance or his task. He showed 
me through the newly renovated barn 
as proudly as an artist might display 
his work, but I scarcely realized what 
I saw or heard for marvelling at the 
indomitable courage of this brave 
couple with their invisible background 
of culture, refinement and wealth. 


Beauty of Strength 


As we stood in the stall beside the 
young calf I noticed and commented 
upon the huge, hand-hewn beams of 
the barn. My host replied: 

“Yes, and are they not beautiful 
with strength! You see, the old barn 
was torn down but this new barn 
was built upon the foundation stones 
and the beams of the old. They were 
too sturdy and enduring to be de- 
stroyed or cast aside.” 

“Why,” I exclaimed in amazement, 
“what a coincidence!—-at the begin- 
ning of the Hitler régime in Germany 
the epistle from the German Yearly 
Meeting of Friends contained, almost 
word for word, part of your remark. 
They had just finished building a new 
Friends’ Meeting House in Germany 
and the Yearly Meeting was being 
held there. Their epistle said: ‘The 
new Meeting House has been built 
upon the foundation stones and the 
beams of the old which were too 
strong and enduring to be destroyed.’ 
In that sentence we Friends in Canada 
saw a double meaning.” 

I shall never forget the deeply 
spiritual silence of the next few mo- 
ments as we three stood close together 
in the hay beside the manger, our eyes 
lifted to the old, old beams above our 
heads, our feet firmly planted upon 
the- eld, old stones of the floor. Nor 
shall I forget the picture of my host 
as he turned toward the wide open 
door and leaned upon the fork with 
which he had been working, his coarse 
work boots heavy with manure, his 
long, slender fingers rough and 
cracked and stained, his blue work 
shirt open at the throat and his fine 
ly sensitive face lifted as he gazed 
out across the frozen acres of his new 
farm. 

This Christian gentleman of cul 
ture and education, who speaks sev- 
eral languages fluently, whose only 
“crime” in Germany was that of be- 
ing of partial Jewish descent and of 
loving, and teaching English to little 
children who were bound to be ref- 
ugees some day—-this gentleman, out 
of the depths of persecution and suf- 
fering, said to me: “How well those 
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PREMIER KING IN FILM. 


The Prime Minister appears briefly in this scene 


from “The Democratic Way”, a strikingly successful short film which drama- 


tizes Canada’s spirit of loyalty to democratic ideals. 


The film, originally pro- 


duced privately, as a gift to the King from Canadian ex-service men, through 


the generosity of Col. R. S. 
publicly. 


McLaughlin of Oshawa, is now being shown 
It has had remarkable reception in its first Canadian showings, is 


now about to open in Great Britain and will shortly have its premiere in 
Hollywood, on a special all-British program. 


words express the thing we are try- 
ing to do! Exiled from the land of 
our birth—-our homeland—we strive 
to hold fast to ‘whatsoever things’ 
were strong and true and enduring in 
character, and upon these, the founda- 
tion stones and beams of our culture 
in the old life, we endeavor to build 
the structure of our new life in this 
new land, now our ‘homeland’,—cast- 
ing aside all that is superfluous and 
useless in custom or habit of living.” 

Then, as the hot tears of pity and 
understanding rolled, unchecked, 


down my cheeks, he bowed low above 
my hand and said, with a deep not: 
of hope and faith replacing the sad- 
ness in his voice: “And it is most en- 
couraging and inspiring to find that 
the beams of the structure of our 
old life that were sturdy enough to 
carry over into the building of the 
new are possessed of exactly the same 
enduring qualities as the strong, 
sturdy beams of your Canadian life 


So, I think we may, some day, be 


truly one of you.” 
As, indeed, they already are! 
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“How did you get rid of Zelma?” 


“Il told her | was out of Sweet Caps.” 


SWEET CAPORAL CIGARETTES 


“The purest form in which tobacco can be smoked.” 3 





“The present strength behind our policy contracts has never been 


exceeded at any time in the Company’s history.” 


A. N. Mitchell, President. 


@ Sales of new paid-for life insurance during the year amounted to 


$61,145,371. 


received for annuities. 


In addition, new considerations of $1,695,093 were 


Life insurance in force at the end of 1939, excluding annuities, 


amounted to $810,291,141. 


Assets, representing almost entirely accumulated savings of our 


policyholders, increased to $268,046,507, the highest figure in the 


company’s history. 


The average rate of interest earned on all the company’s invest- 


ments was 4.299% compared with 4.25% in 1938. 


Income from all sources amounted to $39,022,044 in 1939, an 


increase of $380,667 over the 1938 total. 


Surplus funds and special reserves of $13,024,729 show an increase 


of $1,450,611 from the previous year. 


Dividends to policyholders were increased in 1939 for the third 


successive year. And it was announced at the annual meeting 


that unless unforeseen developments arise a further and larger 


increase will be made in July, 1940. 


~— The Canada Lite 


Assurance Company 
































Solid Growth 


“The solid growth of the Company both in size 
and strength during the past year is shown in 
the Annual Report presente -dtoday. That growth 
has been continuous month by month. The 
outbreak of hostilities in Europe has had no 
appreciable effect upon it.”’—From the President's Address 


1938 1939 


Policies in Force 


$203.339,668.00 $219,883,976.00 


New Policies Issued 


32.4.55,134.00 34.,757,262.00 


Cash Income 


,809,22 


Assets 


34,433,026.68 38,588,099.26 


Free Surplus 


1,679,610.34 1,726,402,45 


Average Rate of Interest 
Earned 4.867 
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Hermant Building 
59 Yonge Street 21 Dundas Square 


Crown Life Building, Canadian Bank of Commerce Bldg., 


25 King Street West 


FRANK A. ROLPH 
Chairman of the Board 
nairman of Board, Imperial Bank 


D. E. KILGOLUR, ma 
Presidem 
and General Manager 


THESE MEN 
report to 
their fellow policyholders 








Cc. L. BURTON 
Vice-President 
President, Robert Simpron Co. Lid, 
Toreut 


THE DIRECTORS of North American Life are 
proud to present to their fellow policy holders. a 
report of their stewardship for the past vear: 


A total of 35.836.610 was paid to poliey holders 
and beneficiaries. 





Phe Company's liberal seale of dividends ha- das'6 & Ge Ge eno. 
been maintained. Teesate 

New Business totalled $25,652.917 

Profits from the year’s operations were higher. 

Expenses continued at the same low level. 

The mortality ratio was reduced. 

Interest was earned at a gross rate of 4.68%. 


rate was the lowest in the 
Company's history. 


The policy lapse 





Sa a eee Special Reserves and Surplus Funds totalled 
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Fiosipen. $5.558.170. including Investment Reserves 
of $1.600.000 


F.S. CORRIGAN 
Vice President and General Manager 
encral Steel Wares Lid., Toronte 


North American Life is a mutual company owned 
and controlled by its polievholders. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY HAROLD F. SUTTON 





A Priestley Parable 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


LEI THE 


PEOPLE SING, by J. B. 
Priestley. 


Macmillan. $2.75 


N A prefatory note Mr. Priestley 

explains the genesis of this book. 
Early in 1939 he was asked by BBC 
to write a tale which could be broad- 
cast as a serial. This series by a co- 
incidence began Sept. 3rd, the very 
day war was declared and continued 
throughout the autumn. But the 
author found that a mere group of 
dramatic broadcasts could not con- 
tain all he wished to say; and the full 
text of his story constitutes a very 
entertaining parable on English pro- 
vincial life today. A spirit of fun 
permeates every page in a degree not 
manifest since he wrote “The Good 
Companions.” Nevertheless it is evi- 
dent that a serious purpose lies back 
of his frolicksome narrative. In “Eng- 
lish Journey” and in other books, he 
has dealt with the drabness of life 
in the industrial towns of his country. 
In this novel he suggests a partial 
remedy, signified in his title. Restore 
the spirit of song and merriment 
among the workers of England, is 
the message of his parable. 

At the outset, one assumed that he 
had penned a picaresque novel of the 
type of “Pickwick Papers,’’—a form 
of which, in “The Good Companions,” 
he showed himself the greatest mod- 
ern master. A fallen star of the music 
halls, mistaken for an Irish Repub- 
lican terrorist, and a cultured refugee 
from Prague, who has gotten into 
a passport mix-up, are driven forth 
on a series of adventures which one 
assumed would take them over a 
wide field. But their journey soon 
comes to an abrupt end in the little 
town of Dunbury, an ancient rural 
market centre. It has become indus- 
trialized through the branch factory 
of a great American’ corporation, 
which has attempted to introduce 


“system” and modern mass produc- 
tion,—in other words to put new 
wine into old bottles. With light but 
innumerable touches of detail Mr. 
Priestley shows us a provincial town 
in a state of economic transition; and 
in the process, joy is left out. How 
the two fugitives manage almost un- 
consciously to change situation is re- 
lated in scores of stimulalting epi- 
sodes. 

Mr. Priestley limns a host of minor 
characters, and has the Dickens 
touch in presenting them. As soon as 
introduced they come to life sympath- 
etically. Many of them are oddities, 
but all carry conviction. For instance 
there is the British pro-consul who has 
been a great man in distant parts of 
the Empire, now vegetating in idle- 
ness at home; a dull, surly man when 
sober, but a glamorous companion 
at night when he is drunk. And there 
is a delightful study of an ex-music 
hall comedienne of the Marie Lloyd 
type, who has become the capable 
mistress of a ‘road-house” on the 
American model. The tale speeds 
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J. B. PRIESTLEY 
Author of “ 


Let the People Sing”. 


along joyously, but its serious im- 
port is always clear. One is glad to 
record that Mr. Priestley has reverted 
to the old solatium of a happy ending. 
One had begun to fear that like so 
many lesser novelists on both sides 
of the Atlantic, he had accepted the 
fatuous superstition that a happy 
ending is “bad art’; or baser still, 
“anti-social.” 


Woman of Timelessness 
BY PENELOPE WISE 


PORTRAIT OF 


JENNIE, by 
Nathan. 


Ryerson. $2.25. 

F YOU like your reading harda- 

boiled, full of degeneracy and 
violence, you will slap the facile label 
“escapist” on “Portrait of Jennie,” 
and miss a fine and unusual book. It 
is the story of a young artist, discour- 
aged, unsuccessful, who meets one 
winter evening a little girl, playing 
by herself in Central Park. It is 
Jennie. Who she is and what she is 
you will have to answer for yourself 


Robert 





VERDUN, by Jules Romains. Ryer- 
son. $2.75. 


THE sheer magnitude of Jules 

Romains’ ‘Men of Good Will” 
Series has probably defeated a 
great many readers. Three thous- 
and five hundred pages lie behind 
and no one but the author himself 
knows how much is still ahead. 
With his latest volume ‘Verdun,” 
however, he deals with a subject of 
universal and overwhelming __in- 
terest, and so will undoubtedly 
draw in a vast number of readers 
who up till now have hesitated to 
make the plunge. They will dis- 
cover that Romains is not only one 
of the most prodigious but one of 
the most accessible of authors. His 
world is a society without pass- 
ports, which can be entered at 
any point. His characters come 
and go, with little attachment to 
one thread of narrative. Often they 
vanish altogether and are replaced 
by others, who vanish in turn; 
since the author is concerned not 
with the destiny of individuals but 
with a moving point in history. 

With “Verdun” M. tomains’ 
enormously complicated pattern 
takes on a unique clarity. Through 
all the preceding volumes he has 
shown us how the lines of pre- 
war France were drawn. Now he 
shows us where they lead. One 
sees at last how the careful, un- 
hurried, often exasperatingly de- 
tailed preparation was necessary 
for a task that demands little less 
than omniscience 

No on has ever questioned M. 
Romains’ omniscience. The crit- 
icism up till now has been that it 
often played too widely, leaving 
one informed but no wiser. That 
criticism can hardly hold in the 
case of “Verdun.” He faces here 
the intolerable horror of our own 
times and everything he has to 
say has significance and _ insight 
He gives us the Great War from 
above and below; in its political 
military and_ strategical aspects, 
and in terms of the human spirit 
betrayed or brutal tortured or 
resigned 


T IS doubtful if any method less 
free-moving and versatile than 
Jules Romains’ could have encom- 
passed the First World War so 
triumphantly. Other authors have 
given us the War through the eyes 
of one character or a group of char- 
acters, in a limited arena 
s ubiquitous and, apparently 
omniscient. Fighters, civilians, gen- 
erals, politicians, profiteers, Kaiser 
Wilhelm himself, are all revealed in 
the light of the terrible confla 
gration as the author swings his 
moving camera through the whole 
arena of conflict like some super! 
director of the screen 
Verdun” has no central chat 
acters. But it has under its com 
plex and varied surface a line of 
action so unswerving and powerful 
is to make it one of the most excit 
ing novels the Great War has pro 
duced From the 
everything 


tomains’ 


opening pages 
leads up to the siege of 
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The Prodigious Romains 
BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


Verdun. A whisper of insecurity 
runs through the book, a sense of 
cross-purposes, blundering inactiv- 
ity, and intensifying fear; until on 
the frightful morning of February 
21st the storm breaks and the spec- 
tacle-climax of history opens on 
the Western front. 

Through all this drama and spec- 
tacle Romains lights with irony 
and understanding the activities 
of the groups within and behind 
the lines. General Duroure’s front 
line tour with the visiting depu- 
ties; Imbard’s dextrous faking of 
an impossible raid, in order to save 
his men and satisfy the ambitions 
of his General; the war-salon of 
Madame Godorp; the industrialist 
Haverkamp making a deal of 
grenades over partridge and bur- 
gundy; and, in a profoundly mov- 
ing scene, the troubled Abbe Jean 
trying to explain to a one-time 
parishioner, now mutilated and dy- 
ing, the meaning of war in spiritual 
terms. 

The meaning of war. That is the 
problem that engages Romains be- 
yond everything else. How,——and 
above all,--why, he asks, do men 
endure it? 

5 . these five words seem to 
be written in letters of fire above 
my dug-out,” writes Jerphanion to 
his friend Jallez. “ ‘Nothing can be 
worth this.’...This is the final 
word of wisdom as far as war is 
concerned. Everything else is mere 
fine writing.” 

Yet the fighter continues to en- 
dure. In a long conversation with 
Jallez toward the end of the novel 
Jerphanion tries to explain his en- 
durance: “Yes, the great operative 
influence is, I am sure, the sense of 
social pressure”... But later he 
adds, “To be fair.. No matter how 
strong or how cunning the collec- 
tive will may be it could not com- 
pel and continue to compel the in- 
dividual to action against his own 
nature. One must always reckon, 
for example, with the love of de- 
struction...Man has to demolish 
what he himself has created.” 

And finally: 

“My real point is this: that for 
the men in the trenches... the idea 
that they must stay where they are 
and get on with their job because 
there is no real alternative is not 
enough to keep them in spirits, to 
prevent their moral collapse. Each 
one of them has got to find some 
fixed idea, the secret of which 
is known to him alone.” 

For the young officer fresh from 
Saint-Cyr, there is the passion for 
the preservation of France. For the 
idealist, there is the thought, “This 
is the war to end war.” The de- 
spairing is drawn by the danger 
itself, “because it gives him the 
illusion that life is still sweet.” 
The fatalist, the pessimist, the fan- 
atical or mystical Catholic each has 
his private faith to support him 
“Picture to yourself trench after 
trench filled with men_ thinking 
such thoughts,” Jerphanion con 
cludes, “and you will find the an 
swer to your question That is 
why Verdun still stands.” 





She embodies a theory of time, or 
timelessness, which gives the book its 
peculiar quality. It suggests, of 
course, superficially the idea of Mr. 
Priestley’s play, “I Have Been Here 
Before.” The author does not make 
it explicit, nor can I, any more than 
I can grasp the theory of the gold 
standard or of relativity. I think I 
have it, and then a cog slips, and it is 
gone. Anyway, the artist goes hom: 
after his meeting with the strange and 
endearing child, and his sketches of 
her are the beginning of his success 
“The thing I like about them” the 
art dealer says, “is the way you'’v 
managed to catch that look of not 
belonging how was it you said?-—not 
altogether belonging to today. There 
ought to be something timeless about 
a woman... I don’t know what the 
matter is with women today In my 
opinion, they lack some quality which 
they used to have-—-some quality of 
timelessness which made them seem 
to belong to all ages at once. Some- 
thing eternal—-you can see it in all 
the great paintings from Leonardo 
to Sargent.” 

The artist sees her again and again, 
and at each meeting she has come to 
a new phase of girlhood and woman- 
hood, though it is a development that 
bears no relation to the actual time 
that has elapsed. The love that grows 
up between them has its roots in an 
unremembered past, in the future “As 
well as in their time together, and 
Jennie’s strangely foreboded death is 
not its ending. Jennie is one of what 
Shelley called the “shapes that haunt 
Thought’s wilderness.” 


The everyday characters in the 


story are painted with a skilful touch 
Miss Spinney, the 
helper in the art 


astute and kindly 
gallery, Arne Kunst- 





BOOK SERVICE 


All books mentioned in this issue, 
if not available at your bookseller’s, 
may be purchased through Saturday 
Night’s Book Service. Address ‘‘Sat- 
urday Night Book Service’’, 73 Rich- 
mond St. W., Toronto, enclosing postal 
or money order to the amount of the 
price of the required book or books. 








ler, the roaring artist friend with 
his “wild and violent” pictures; Gus 
Meyer, taxicab driver and inarticulat« 
philosopher. In depicting the back- 
ground of the story, in New York 
and Cape Cod, Mr. Nathan has a fine 
sureness and economy of phrase, as 
when he writes of the skaters on the 
pond in Central Park: “Schoolboys 
fled past, like schools of minnows 
bent over, on racing skates, cutting 
ice and wind,” or when he describes 
the fishermen drawing in their nets 
at Provincetown. 

“Portrait of Jennie” is a strange 
and beautiful book, and if you don’t 
understand Mr. Nathan’s idea about 
time, I don’t see that it matters, any 
more than the inability to analyze a 
fine piece of music need prevent your 
enjoyment of it 


JULES ROMAINS 


Author of “Verdun” 
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A Sheat of Recent Books 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


R. HAROLD NICOLSON, who is 

probably quoted more often in 
these columns than any other British 
political commentator, has collected 
his running comments upon British 
and European politics during the first 
half of 1939 in a volume entitled 
“Marginal Comments” (Macmillan, 
$2). A commentator must have a 
good deal of literary style and a good 
deal of philosophy if his passing re- 
marks are still to be readable a year 
after they were written; but Mr. 
Nicolson has plenty of both. Some of 
his remarks are so good that he can 
even repeat them five years after 
they were originally made, as in the 
case of this observation about the 
Germany of Hitler and the Germany 
of 1913, which was originally uttered 
in 1934: “Before the war, German 
diplomacy was governed by the views 
of the officers’ mess. Today it is gov- 
erned by the views of the sergeants’ 
mess.” That may be unjust to an 
excellent class of non-commissioned 
officers, but it is not unjust to German 
diplomacy. Mr. Nicolson is one of 
those who early became convinced that 
the only way of preventing the pres- 
ent war was to convince Hitler that 
any further act of aggression would 
bring Great Britain against him. This 
is unquestionably true, and the British 
probably did convince Hitler of it as 
regards an act of aggression per- 
formed without the backing of Rus- 
sia. But the Russians, who quite well 
knew the contrary, convinced him 
that the British would not dare to 
resist an act of aggression committed 
with their backing. Mr. Nicolson 
seems to have been the original author 
of the “We want to fight Hitler” story, 
which he published as far back as 
July 14, as a personal experience. I 
think he should get the credit for it. 


THE most valuable condensed hand- 

book about Nazi Germany that I 
have yet seen—176 pages, pocketable 
size, and admirably clear but not too 
large type-—is ‘“Hitler’s Germany” by 
Karl Loewenstein (Macmillan, $1.50), 
which narrates succinctly and with 
plenty of factual data the story of 
the rise of the National Socialist 
movement, describes the governmental 
structure of the Third Reich, analyzes 
its instrumentalities of power. discus- 
ses the relation between the nation 
and the individual which it sets up, 
gives a very full account of the 
machinery for the totalitarian organ- 
ization of daily life in the service of 
the State as it works in the case of 
the various different occupations, and 
concludes with a glance into the future 
in which the idea of a_ rebellion 
against the Nazi rule is dismissed as 
impossible until after the war has been 
lost by Germany. The book is writ- 
ten in a highly scientific tone, with 
no attempt to work up indignation 
about anything. The one outstand- 
ing impression left is that of the ex- 
traordinary perfection of the machin- 
ery for gathering every vestige of 
authority and = influence into the 
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TO THE MAN 


WHO HAS “PLENTY OF INSURANCE” 


Congratulations on your business-like way of living. You 
carry adequate life insurance to protect those you want to 
protect; to give you an income when you want to “ease up. 


But just a minute —What happens if your earning power 
is cut off tomorrow by an accident. . . 
against h 
Have you decided who is going to pay the 


you protected your savings 


medical bills? 


butcher, the baker and the rest of the boys 


If you have provided for such emergencies, we again con 
If vou haven't, we suggest you call or write 
“Continental,Casualty” today and find out how a few dollars 
can completesyour insurance picture, 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


FEDERAL BUILDING — TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Phone WAvertley 1634 


Assets exceed $34,000,000 


gratulate you. 





hands of the high members of the 
Nazi party. “In a nutshell, the NSDAP 
guarantees the status quo of power 
to the ruling class which, by creating 
jobs, arousing mass - emotionalism, 
and last, but not least, by spreading 
terror, maintains and increases its 
own hold over the people.” It is im- 
possible not to agree with the author 
that nothing but defeat in war could 
possibly shake the hold of the organ- 
ization thus described. Europe had 
therefore no alternative but either to 
defeat Germany, or to submit to what- 
ever aggressions the Nazi government 
might decide to make. 


READERS of “Hitler’s Germany” 
who want to be made vividly 
aware of the contrast between the 
political structure of Germany and 
that of Canada might do worse than 
to peruse “How We Govern Ourselves” 
by G. V. Ferguson (Ryerson, 25 cents), 
which is the first of a series of book- 
lets under the editorship of Professor 
George M. Wrong, and sponsored by 
the Public Education Committee of 
the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. Mr. Ferguson deals 
faithfully with those “reformers” who 
get impatient about Parliament and 
“believe there can be short cuts to the 
formation of an _ informed public 
opinion.” The dilatoriness of a democ- 
racy is ascribed to the fact that public 
opinion is slow in formation and re- 
luctant to speak out definitely. “The 
delay, instead of being a proof of in- 
efliciency and incompetence, is the 
greatest safeguard a free society can 
have.” There is a good discussion of 
the relations of the provinces to the 
Dominion. Mr. Ferguson hopes that 
the Dominion Government, with the 
agreement of at least some of the 
provinces, will be able to decide on a 
plan by which the Canadian constitu- 
tion can be amended by the Canadian 
people. It is a reasonable ambition. 


AFTER all these contemporary wor- 
*" ries it is pleasant to be reminded 
that man has been discovering him- 
self and wondering what he was up 
to for a great many thousand years. 
Stanley Casson, author of “The Dis- 
covery of Man” (Musson, $4.50), is a 
scientist of singularly humane qual- 
ity, who has always been able to sift 
out from the mass of archeological 
discovery those elements which shed 
real light upon the true character of 
man. This book is really the study of 
the tremendous change that has 
taken place in the last hundred years 
in the purpose and direction of the 
sciences of archaeology and anthropol- 
ogy, and being written by one of the 
clearest minds of the age, it is a most 
fascinating study. 


R. HECTOR BOLITHO is a very 

impressionable person, and he has 
been running around in places where 
impressions are produced with great 
rapidity. “Haywire” (Longmans Green, 
$2.25) is the jottings resulting from 
his lecture tour in the United States a 
few months ago. They are good jot- 
tings, as one would expect from a 
man who is intelligent enough to see 
that the proper way to deal with inter- 
viewers is to interview them instead. 
They include a number of good stories, 
such as that of the man who was 
asked to define the New Deal and 
replied that that would bé as difficult 
as nailing a custard pie to the ceiling. 
Mr. Bolitho liked most of the United 
States—he did not visit Canada,—but 
not New York and very decidedly not 
New Orleans. He was told that Ray- 
mond Massey was playing Abraham 
Lincoln so sincerely that he went 
about in fear of being assassinated, 
and also that he had become so 
steeped in the part that he went up 
to the Cotton Club and gave all the 
colored waiters their freedom. John 
Groth has done a picture of Mr. Mas- 
sey giving a colored waiter his free- 
dom, also several dozen other pictures 
which fit very nicely with Mr. Bolitho’s 
impressions, 


TNHERE are no stories quite so good 

as the stories of lawyers about 
lawyers, and it is highly desirable 
that the stories of the lawyers of 
Western Canada about one another, 
which have come down to us from 
the pioneering days of that great ter- 
ritory, should be preserved for our 
Mr. Roy St. George Stubbs, 
veteran Western lawye: 


posterity. 
himself a 
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JULIAN HUXLEY, the 
scientific writer, who will be in To- 
ronto on January 25 to address Holy 


celebrated 


Blossom Forum on “War—Science— 


and Reconstruction.” 


and the subject of not a few stories 
(which he does not tell), has recorded 
quite a lot of them, along with some 
more prosaic biographical details, con- 
cerning eight well-known personages 
of the West, of whom, however, two 
were never called to the Bar. His book 
is called “Lawyers and Laymen” 
(Ryerson, $2.50). One of his subjects, 
Nathaniel Francis Hagel, appeared 
for the defence in 76 murder trials 
and only one of his clients was hanged; 
is should be added that this one had 
murdered seven men. The most 
famous lawyer in the list is Nicholas 
Flood Davin, but his fame does not 
greatly exceed that of the one literary 
character for whom Mr. Stubbs has 
executed a much needed 25-page Life. 
This is Robert Chambers Edwards, 
better known as Bob Edwards of the 
Calgary Eye-Opener, whom he rightly 
describes as a subject of whom even 
the most exacting artist in the craft 
of biography would approve. Now 
that Bob Edwards has been dead for 
nearly 20 years, Canada is beginning 
to show signs of realizing his great- 
ness. Mr. Stubbs notes that Mr. D. E. 
Cameron, Librarian of the University 
of Alberta, ‘recently made him live 
again in a radio talk.” I do not know 
whether there is any chance of Mr. 
D. E. Cameron writing the definitive 
biography of Edwards, and it is al- 
most too much to hope that any man’s 
life could be written by a biographer 
so appropriately named. Mr. Stubbs 
has done a good sketch, and he has 
quoted some excellent examples of 
the output of the Calgary wit. I should 
like confirmation of the story that 
Sir John Willison once wired a sum- 
mary of one of Edwards’ most out- 
rageous fictions to the London Times 
as a serious report, and that Lord 
Strathcona thereupon instituted suit 
against Edwards. Mr. Stubbs observes 
truly that Edwards had no successor: 
“he can have no successor, for his 
passing turned the page of a chapter 
in the history of the West-—-the old 
tree West that made him possible.” 


(HERE is a lot of very good sense 

in “Getting and Spending, the 
A B C of Economics,” by Mildred 
Adams (Macmillan, 65 cents), which 
is intended “to give the reader a 
healthy doubt about all economists. . 
who claim to know just what is the 
matter with the world and what can 
be done about it.” It gives a pretty 
good account, in simple non-technical 
language, of the way price functioned 
as a regulator of production and con- 
sumption in the days before it had 
begun to be extensively interfered 
with, and it makes a pretty good case 
for government interference with it 
when that is necessary in order to 
offset some other sort of interference. 
It is a broadminded book. It admits 
frankly that “What these new con- 
trols may do to the system in the 
long run remains to be seen.” It 
takes account of the critical work 
that has been done by Berle and 
Means, and by Maynard Keynes. I 
particularly like the extremely sane 
conclusion of the whole matter: 
“Whatever changes come, conflict be- 
tween differing interests lies at the 
very root of any economic system.” 
Even in Russia, even in Utopia, the 
interests of A are not the interests of 
B, and one will continue to strive 
against the other. “A mechanically 
perfect economic system is impossible, 
so long as human beings have a part 
in it.’ There are a lot of big ex- 
pensive text books with less wisdom 
in them than that. 


The Crime Calendar 


BY J. V. McAREE 


“TPOGUE Male,” by Geoffrey House- 

hold (McClelland and Stewart, 
$2.25) is the story of an English big- 
game hunter who goes, to a European 
country, (probably Germany,) to hunt 
the lordliest game of all, the dic- 
tator. He is caught and an attempt 
is made to murder him secretly He 
escapes and returns to England. But 
the search continues and he is trapped 
underground like a badger. He dare 
not appeal to the English police for 
fear of creating a dangerous interna- 
tional incident. In the end he gets 
clear and the book closes with the 
hunter, having established another 
identity, on his way back for anothe 
shot It is considered opinion that 
into the making of this adventure 
story, or erime story, more literary 
skill and flaming imagination have 
entered than in any other we evel 
read 
as “Robinson Crusoe,” and when we 
think of “Robinson Crusoe” the only 
criticism we could make of it to 
diminish its stature as an amazing 


There are parts of it as good 


work of art—namely that there are 
practically only two characters in the 
book is seen to be captious and 
is withdrawn unuttered. Geoffrey 
Household is a genius, and we predict 
that nobody who ever reads the first 
chapter can fail to finish “Rogue 
Male” and that nobody who finishes 
it will ever forget it 


° ° ‘3 
Rowell-Sirois Commission 
(Continued from Page 4) 
Compact Theory of Confederation 
Quebec has turned thumbs down on 
the policy of non-cooperation, and 
has spoken unmistakably in favor of 
Canadian unity. Ontario, though cer- 
tainly not hand-in-glove with the 
government at Ottawa, is, neverthe- 
less, much more conscious of its re- 
sponsibilities as the premier province 

of the Dominion. 

There is no point in speculating on 
the recommendations that will be 
embodied in the Report; but from 
coast to coast it is clearly recognized 
that in the field of Dominion-Provin- 
cial relations all is not well, and it is 
scarcely conceivable that it would re- 
quire a voluminous Report, supported 
by numerous supplementary volumes, 
to state that nothing can be done 
about this unfortunate situation, or 
merely to recommend a_ wholesale 
transfer of jurisdictional rights from 
the Provinces to the Dominion o1 
vice versa. This leads to the assump- 
tion that all questions have been con- 
sidered, not only in the light of what 
is politically possible and of what is 
desirable for the country as a whole, | 
but also in the light of what is in the 
best interests of the provincial juris- 
dictions and the minority groups. 

The war has certainly heiped to 
make manifest the spirit of Canadian 
unity. It has made each part of the 
Dominion more conscious that its 
welfare is intimately bound up with 
the welfare of all other parts of the 
Dominion; and, to the degree that it 
has accomplished this, it has made 
easier the task of any government 
that wishes to introduce necessary 
and well-reasoned reforms. But the 
war has only helped to bring out the 
feeling of national unity; it cannot 
be said to have created it. The con- 
sciousness of Canadian nationality 
has been shown to be more firmly 
rooted and more pervasive than the 
discords of the past decade could have 
permitted one to hope. 

The writer may be guilty of a cer- 
tain amount of wishful thinking, but 
the appraisal of evidence bearing upon 
such a question as has here been dis- 
cussed must of necessity rest on the 
individual’s system of values. It can 
still, however, be urged upon all those 
who wish to see Canada continue as 
a state, that governments, provincial 
and federal, ought to take every 
possibie step towards removing arti- 
ficial impediments to a smooth work- 
ing of Canada’s economy and polity 
The war is certain to bring its stres- 
ses and strains, and this would be so 
even if Canada were a neutral. Fur- 
thermore, numerous post-war adjust- 
ments will be necessary, irrespective 
of the degree of Canada’s war effort 
Therefore, even if one rejects the 
arguments in support of the writer's 
conviction that “circumstances are 
now more favorable to the achieve- 
ment of tangible results than at any 
time since the work of the Commis- 
sion was begun,” there still remain 
the exigencies of the present situa- 
tion to be dealt with and the difficult 
problems that are certain to arise 
when once the war is over: cogent 
arguments for effecting every reform 
that circumstances permit. 
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lhe BEAT of a 
DRUM 


@ The drum, as an instrument of communication, is very 
old. It probably had its origin in prehistoric times. Drums 
and drumsticks have been found in Egyptian tombs of 
great antiquity . . . even now news passes through the 


African jungle by means of drum beats. 


Today, in Canada, the telephone provides the ideal means 
of long distance communication—spanning continents and 
seas. Connections are quick and clear and costs 
surprisingly low. The coast-to-coast circuits of the Trans- 


Canada Telephone System make this service possible. 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE (including Retirement Annuities ) 


INCREASED DURING 1939 BY ... «© © «© © «© # © @ $6,384,331 
THE COMPANY’S TOTAL BUSINESS IN FORCE NOW 

STANDS AT . cee eee ee we et lk wl 6 BU 
PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES . . $2,976,981 


Over $43,500,000 has been paid to policyholders and beneficiaries of the 


Company since organization in 1889. 


74% of the amount paid in 1939 


was paid to living policyholders. 


ASSETS NOW TOTAL ae pe” <a Bld See a et ee eo ae ee $43,875,330 
An increase for the year of $3,006,566 
THE COMPANY’S TOTAL INCOME FOR THE YEAR WAS. . $8,045,123 


COMPLETE SECURITY FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Policy and Annuity Reserves—an amount which with future premiums and interest, guarantees all 


payments under the Company's contracts—was increased in 1939 by 


at $36,084,952. 


2,332,128, and now stands 


The Dominion Life provides for Liabilities to policyholders on a much higher basis than the 
government standard. In addition, securities are carried in the Annual Report at a value consider- 
ably less than their market value. 


A complete copy of the Annual Report for the year 1939 will 


be mailed to you on request. 


THE DOMINION LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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we've ever made 
in home 


entertainment 
for every member 
of the family” 


“. . after winter sports the crowd 


always seems to end up at our place 
because they love to dance. 


. and no wonder, because we can play just 
the numbers we want as often as we want 
Swing or sweet, it’s all the same to our RCA 
Victrola. Just imagine having Glen Miller, 


Kaye or Tommy Dorsey play ’ 
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. . . the youngsters keep happy by 
the hour listening to their Victor 
children’s records... 
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January Ast, 1940 


THERE it is, 1940"—the very first 

time I have had occasion to write 
it. That sort of thing makes one think 
a bit, take a hurried glance backward 
wer the year just gone, and an 
anxious peep at the mists that lie 
ihead. Nothing much to be discerned 
through that thick, dark veil of the 
future nothing but trouble. Sailor- 
men talk of the “Roaring Forties.” 
Well. the description seems to be 
ibout right-for this first Forty, at 
iny rate. There is likely to be plenty 
of roaring 

By way of reminder of the harsh 
realities that await us, rationing be- 
ins in earnest next Monday— butter, 
oz. per week per person, sugar, 12 
oz. per week, bacon, 4 0z. per week 
Me it rationing is to come in Febru- 


ry, probably at a rate of about a 
wound a week, though there is talk 
rf itting it on a basis of value. The 
iea is to encourage the consumption 
f the ea portions including 


That last word has a very depressing 


ng—awful, in fact-—-but it Is not 
juite so bad as it sounds. Technically 
ffal’ is anything that is cut off 


or cut out of a carcass in the process 
of dressing it. The liver and kidneys 
ind heart, and even the tongue and 
the tail--these all come under the 
heading of “offal.” 

So our friends in Canada who hear 
that we are living on offal, need not 
take too gloomy a view of the situa- 
tion. What's in a name, you may ask 
But I do think they might have chosen 
a more appetizing one-—-not to speak 
of the opportunity it seems to offer 
to Dr. Goebbels. He may be expected 


to make the nastiest of it. 


The Motorist Retires 


January is the month for bills. They 
swoop down like a flight of vultures 
around the prostrate body of one's 
bank-balance. But there is one bill 
that a lot of people are not going to 
pay this year, and that is the very 
heavy bill for motor-car licenses and 
insurance. It is estimated that this 
week will see nearly half the private 
cars of the country laid up--many oli 
them “for the duration.” 

Naturally a good many owners will 
be tempted, when the long spring days 
irrive, to put the old ‘bus into com- 
mission again. But even so the loss 
to the Treasury will be immense 
And the motor trade will, of course, 
be practically ruined. Already a dis- 
tressing number of such firms are 
shutting up shop or going bankrupt, 
unable to pay even their rates 

No one questions the right of the 
Government to raise car-taxes and to 


restrict petrol—-or to take any other 
measures that they may _ consider 
necessary In a time of national 
emergency like this, both money and 


petrol are absolute essentials. But 
yne may well wonder which of these 
two objects the Chancellor of the Ex- 
hequer had chiefly in mind when 
he so greatly increased the  horse- 
ower tax 

If Sir John Simon aimed at raising 
the maximum revenue from motor- 
ng, then obviously the new measures 
are a complete failure. People are 
being taxed out of motoring at all 
But if it was his purpose to keep the 


CANADIAN IN- BRITISH HOUSE 


bakery business in the Empire, who 
for Macclesfield, England 





LOVE.IN WAR TIME. Under the 





mistletoe in an Auxiliary Fire Service 


station somewhere in London.. However, it’s all in fun. They tried again with 
the gas masks off. 


consumption of petrol down to the 
minimum, then just as obviously the 
new measures are a complete success. 

As a matter of fact, he seems to 
have been aiming at both targets. 
Motorists are being exhorted to keep 
their cars licensed, and at the same 
time to use as little petrol as possible. 
It may be that this is what truly 
patriotic motorists ought to do. But 
it is already clear that a very large 
proportion of them either can’t o1 
won't. 

The fighting services will certainly 
get their petrol, but the good Sir John 
will not get that £100,000,000 from 
motoring that he was apparently fig- 
uring on. Which only means, I sup- 
pose, that he will go out and get it 
somewhere else. The poor tax-payer 
has about as much chance of hiding 
anything away as a goldfish has. He 
might as well blow it. 


Walking is a Problem 


If we can’t drive, we shall, I pre- 
sume, have to walk —-at any rate, a 
lot more than we have been in the 
habit of doing. And, if we walk, 
which side of the side-walk -or the 
“pavement”, as they nickname it in 
this country—-shall we walk on? No, 
I am not trying in my feeble way to 
be funny. Believe it or not, this is at 
present a subject of serious and even 
acrid controversy. And so far no 
sort of agreement on it is in sight. 

In countries where people drive 
to the right, they walk to the right 
It is the obviously sensible course. 
But in England they drive to the left, 
and they walk—no, not to the left! 


Willard Gartield 


Weston, 41 year old Canadian biscuit manufacturer and head of the biggest 


OF COMMONS. 


was recently elected unopposed as M.P 
Above, Mr 
at the House of Commons to take his seat 
are the proud parents of eight children 


Weston, with his wife, as he arrived 
Incidentally, Mr. and Mrs. Weston 


They walk wherever they blooming 
well please. It is a personal privilege 
that your true Englishman cherishes, 
as he cherishes the right to grow a 
moustache or carry an umbrella oi 
eat kippers for breakfast. 

Before the war this didn’t matter 
so much. You could at least see the 
other fellow coming, and if you had to 
do a certain amount of ridiculous 
dodging and_ side-stepping well, 
everyone was very good-natured about 
it. But in these days of black-outs 
it is very different. You don’t see 
him coming, and he doesn't see you. 
As a result a walk along a London 
street after dark (which means after 
four o’clock) becomes a= series of 
josties and collisions and apologies 
or sometimes a furious demand to 
know where the devil you think you're 
going. 

The authorities are trying to get 
people to make up their minds about 
it one way or the other. But that is 
exactly what the public is refusing 
to do. Apparently they prefer to go 
on bouncing off one another. 

At some of the Tube stations recent- 
ly the London Transport Board had 
“Keep Left” signs put up, and police- 
men placed there to enforce them 
The only result was a congestion so 
chaotic that nobody could get either 
in or out. So they put up “Keep Right” 
signs--with precisely the same effect. 
Then the officials chucked in their 
hand. The thing just couldn't be done. 


The C. I. D.’s New Home 


Scotland Yard-—or rather, the Crim- 
inal Investigation Department, which 
is all of Scotland Yard that really mat- 
ters to us readers of crime fiction 
is being moved. After being horribly 
cramped for years in quarters that it 
had entirely outgrown, the C.I.D. is 
to move in a few weeks’ time to a 
handsome new _ building, designed 
especially for their work, on the 
Thames Embankment near West- 
minster Bridge. 

I don't know that this is going to 
put a bigger thrill into the next story 
we read of a mysterious murder in 
Soho or Pimlico or Bermondsey, but 
apparently it is going to make the 
work of the Department a lot easier. 
Which means, I suppose, that it will 
make the work of even the “master- 
minds” of crime a bit more difficult 
Anyway, that’s the idea. 

For the first time all the various 
branches of the C.I.D. will be together 
in a building planned for the pur- 
pose--the detectives, the finger-prints, 
the laboratories, the photographic 
studios, the wireless plant, even the 
“Black Museum” with its grisly relics 
ef dark and dirty deeds. With them 
also will be the so-called “Special 
Branch,” whose members’ devote 
themselves to public safety and the 
protection of important persons. 

When the new building is equipped 
and occupied, with ‘its ten floors and 
more than 50,000 feet of office space, 
London will be able to claim the fin- 
est and most scientific crime-fighting 
headquarters in the world: All of 
which is a reminder that it is less 
than 100 years ago that the detective 
force was” established—with eight 
men! Now there are nearly 1,200, of 
whom more than 300 are attached to 
the Central Office at Scotland Yard 

Incidentally, the name “Scotland 
Yard" comes from the site of a palace 
which, in ancient days, was reserved 
for the Kings and Queens of Scotland, 
when they visited London. In case 
any Scottish reader should think that 
this implies a_ reflection, however 
tenuous or remote-—well, I can only 
hope that he won't think anything 
of the kind. I am sure the Kings and 
Queens of Scotland had nothing to do 
with all that funny business along the 

3order. Besides, there were no sheep 
in London 


In a world of ever-changing values men 
turn gratefully to the solace of their 
books ; no great library perhaps, but a 
few well-chosen, well-thumbed volumes 
to which they return again and again 
with renewed pleasure. Here is some- 
thing constant, something reliable. And 
in the choice of their tobacco they use 
the same standards. Long years of 
experience have taught them that Craven 
Curly Cut is always dependable in 
quality and flavour. It never lets them 
down Whatever their mood, this 
tobacco is always smooth-tempered and 
equable—a friend in the true English 
tradition. : 


2-02. for 50c. * 4-o0z. for $1. 


— CURLY CUT 
Baie) vane! 


CRAVEN MIXTURE —the world 
famous blend, still made in the same 
way as over 70 years ago when it was 
ptepared specially for the Third 
Earl of Craven’s use. 

2-02. for 50c. * 4-0z. for $1. 
CARRERAS LTD., LONDON 


150 YEARS’ REPUTATION 
FOR QUALITY 


Enquiries to : 
The Rock City Tobacco Co. Ltd., 





ORIENT 
BY N-Y-K- 


Banish the world of troubled headlines for 
ancient lands of beauty and quaint customs 
N.Y.K.‘s splendid “Ships of Friendship“ will 
speed you swiftly along peaceful, romantic 
aisles of the Pacific.To Japan, the Philippines, 
South America, China, Malaysia, India — most 
anywhere—at surprisingly attractive rates 


LOW ROUND-TRIP FARES TO JAPAN 
Ist Class from $595 Tourist Cabin from $245 


Rates subject to change 
e 


improved Service to South America 
See your own TRAVEL AGENT or write Dept. 52 
Ri-W- i: LER 
(JAPAN MAIL) 


25 Broadway, New York, or 
Cunard White Star Ltd., General Agents in Canada 
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40% of Income Needed 
For Public Costs? 


BY W. A. McKAGUE 


This proportion of our total earnings, stated with surprising frank- 
ness in recent war loan publicity, is so far above the 25% that 
we have been paying, as to forecast a drastic revision in our 
living standards, and a serious curtailment in many lines of 


business. 


It justifies a fresh analysis of the problem of war finance, with 


special reference to taxation, loans, and the “compulsory sav- 
ings” plans which are now receiving attention in government 


circles. 


Whatever devices may be used, we must at least be reconciled to 
spending more on war and other public services, and less on 
the automobiles, the clothes, and the other appurtenances of 
our high living standards in Canada. 


N THE loan publicity 

there was one statement of most 
surprising frankness, yet the signifi- 
cance of which has not yet come home 
to the Canadian people. 

Governments as a rule have chosen 
to soft-pedal their total cost, even to 
the extent of concealing some of their 
tax levies and avoiding any direct 
comparison between this cost and the 
national income. But the Publicity 
Committee for the First War Loan 
said, first in regard to the old coun- 
try: “Britain, it is well understood, 
taxes into the Treasury, for war and 
all other purposes of Government, 
more than 45 per cent of the na- 
tional income.” 

This ratio is so far above previous 
estimates, which as a rule ran around 
30 per cent to 35 per cent, that it 
must figure in the whole scheme ot 
war finance, including the new taxes 
and the estimated borrowings. It 
brings Britain very close to the limit 
of economic strain, because 50 per 
cent is viewed by many authorities as 
the maximum that any government 
can extract from its people. Ger- 
many, France, and probably some 
other nations of Europe, are under- 
stood to be working at that ratio 
already. 


recent war 


40°. in Canada 


Then came the following estimate 
for Canada: “It is fully to be expected 
that as the war proceeds, Canada will 
probably need for the purposes of 
all her governments, municipal, pro- 
vincial and federal, including war 
expenditures, roughly 40 per cent or 
more of the national income and 
will raise that money chiefly in taxes. 
This will leave approximately 60 per 
cent of the national income for people 
to live upon and carry on their or- 
dinary affairs.” 

Now this might be merely some 
theorist’s calculation which slipped 
past the publicity committee. But as 
it was officially printed and broad- 
cast through the country, we are 
forced to take it at its face value, and 
as expressing the official view. And 
on this basis it forecasts a profound 
shock, or shocks, to the 
Canadian and standard of 
living. 

In spite of the rapid growth in pub- 
lic expense in recent years, we had 
arrived at a ratio of only about 25 
per cent when the war started. Thus 
while Britain is advancing from 35 
per cent to 45 per cent, Canada is to 
incur a jump from 25 per cent to 40 
per cent, which is relatively greater. 


series of 
economy 


Easier for Britain 


Even though Canada has a higher 
per capita production and _ living 
standard than has Great Britain, it 
is probably easier for the latter to 
effect this change than it is for Can- 
ada. For one thing, Britain is exposed 
to direct attack, and in such an emer- 
demand more sacrifices 
from her people. Canadians on the 
other hand, no matter what our 
statesmen may say, must be conscious 
of the comparative, immediate, safe- 
ty of their living quarters, and tend 
to regard their payments as contribu- 
tions of will rather than of neces- 
sity. 

Again, Britain still has a substantial 
foreign income, which by its very na- 
ture lends itself to being readily ab- 
sorbed into the pool of foreign ex- 
change for war purposes. Canada on 
the contrary must pay out hundreds 
of millions of dollars each year, so 
that our exchange control starts off 
With a debit rather than a credit 

Though we are better off than is 
the Britisher, even after providing 
for these debts, we have to squeeze 
the money from producers of goods 
who are already in a measure of debt. 
It is not easy to acquire 40 per cent 
of the earnings of the average farmer, 
for he has to take it out of the pro- 
duce that he sells. 


gency can 


The Average Family 


If the average family in Canada, 
which now has an earning power of 
about $2,000 and which pays $500 of 
this for government, is in the near 





future to pay $800 and have only 
$1,200 left to live upon, it is quite evi- 
dent that we are going to have a 
definite and severe drop in our living 
standard, and that the industries 
which make automobiles, and clothes, 
and fine foods, and nearly every other 
article of consumption, are going to 
meet with a contraction in their 
sales and profits. 

For no one should delude himself 
into thinking that the average income 
can be increased enough to meet the 
cost of the war, so that we can go on 
living as usual. Nor need anyone con- 
template shifting his share of the cost 
to others; it is going to be too obvious 
an item to be casually disposed of. 
In fact the whole trend of policy, in 
Britain and also in Canada, is to fore- 
stall a rise in prices and wages; such 
a move, once started, becomes a 
vicious cycle which over a_ period 
creates more harm than good. 


Actual Figures 


Conversion of the ratios inio actual 
figures may help us to visualize the 
problem. During the past three years 
the total production of Canada, in- 
cluding services and everything else 
of any economic value, averaged 
about five billion dollars, and it was 
consumed as follows: 

Public costs 25% 


$1,250 millions 


Private spending 75% 


$3,750 millions 
With the increased costs of the war, 
we will have to distribute the same 
amount of income as follows: 
Public costs 40% 

$2,000 
Private spending 60% 

$3,000 millions 


millions 


Then there is the alternative of 
stimulated production, which is quite 
reasonable to expect, since more peo- 
ple will be obliged to work, and since 
our recognized status as a war pro- 
ducer puts us in the way of more 
work. It has been officially indicated 
that allied and Canadian war orders 
in this year 1940 may reach close to 
one billion dollars. That will not be 
clear gain, since it will in part sup- 
plant peace business, and there will 
have to be special imports of raw 
materials and equipment. 

But remembering that the years 
1937 to 1939 were rather low in re- 
spect to value of output, and that 
both prices and activity are already 
boosted, it is not out of the way to 
expect a twenty per cent rise in our 
gross output. Then the distribution 
would be as follows: 

Public costs 40% 

$2,400 millions 
Private spending 60% 

$3,600 millions 


This would be much the happier 
situation, since it gives the govern- 
ment more money for the war, and 
still leaves the average citizen with 
nearly as much money to spend as 
he has at the present time. 


A Costly War 


The war, even in its present per- 
spective, will call for anywhere from 
$500 millions to $1,200 millions of 
Dominion funds. Only a small part 
of this is required for Canadian forces 
now in training or in prospect, but 
a great deal is needed for the air 
training scheme, and for the financing 
of British war orders, since any deal 
whereby we redeem our bonds held 
in Britain still leaves us the necessits 
of finding the money here to pay for 
producers of the goods. 

The last war, of four years, cost 
several billions of dollars. This one 
can be just as costly, even with a 
smaller expeditionary force. At the 
present rate of change, any offsetting 
economies by our municipalities, prov 
inces or the Dominion are likely to 
be comparatively trifling. Therefore 
an estimate of from $2,000 millions to 
$2,400 millions for the total public 
costs in Canada is quite conservative; 
in fact, we are irrevocably committed 
to figures of about that size, and 
could trim them only by the most 
drastic curtailment of ordinary public 
services. 


“WELL, GO ON ... 





BE PATRIOTIC! 


LEND US NINEPENCE 


TILL FRIDAY" 


This leaves the citizen as usual 
holding the bag. On a five billion 
dollar income he would have a slim- 
mer time than he has any idea of, as 
yet. It is a foregone conclusion, that 
normal building will be practically at 
a standstill, because that is a capital 
enterprise, and practically all savings 
are going to be still-born through 
taxes, or will enjoy only a brief flight 
to the public coffers, leaving behind 


them mere ghosts in the form of 
bonds, savings certificates or othe) 
instruments of credit. The luxury 


industries, such as automobiles, and 
furs, and tourist travel, will be heav- 
ily curtailed, and normal lines such 
as clothing and house furnishings wil! 
be affected. 


But the situation will be much 
better if we can have good enough 
volume and prices to reach a $6,000 
budget. There would be nearly 
enough money for private spending, 
though because of the rise in prices 
(the very thing that helps us have the 
extra income) it would not go as far 
in spending power, so that we would 
still not be able to buy as 


clothes, or 


many 
automobiles, or other 
goods. 

The problem of raising this vast 
amount for the war, and of incident- 
ally satisfying the people with war 
instead of the comforts to 
which they have been accustomed, is 
now before the Parliament of Can- 


services 


olfmved on Peace lo 


P. M. Richards, 
Financial Editor 





War's Burdens Need 
Not Dismay Us 


BY R. O. SWEEZEY 








Thoughtful Canadians tend to be depressed by the prospect of a 
further large addition to our already amply-large national debt. 


However, an outstanding Canadian engineer and financier here | 


advances the idea that our debt only looks astronomical because | 
we do not appreciate the extent of our ability to carry it. {| 


For instance, we spend more each year on tobacco and alcohol || 
alone than is required to pay interest and sinking fund require- 


ments on the present debt. 


Furthermore this country has enormous unemployed resources in 


men, money and materials. 


to do, says Mr. Sweezey, and he adds: ‘We can fight this war 
and pay up our share easily if we get to work." 


There are many constructive tasks || 
| 
| 





(PHE Federal national debt of Can- 

ada approximates $3,700,000 ,006 
after making a 
ance for the value of railway securi- 
lies guaranteed by the Dominion. 
Annual interest charges on the debt 
have been diminishing for the past 
several years, as refunding operations 
on the maturity of numerous issues 
have permitted reissuance of bonds at 
lower coupon rates in keeping with 
ihe trend of cheaper money. 

To be quite sound, however, in 
our national financial operations we 
should provide that all our bond is- 
sues be supported by ample sinking 
fund provisions to retire all debts 
within, say, thirty years of the date of 
issue. So, with the cost of money at 
about 3'z2 per cent, plus a cumulative 
sinking fund of 142 per cent, our an- 
nual cost to support the present debt 
would approximate $185,000,000. 

But without some adequate know!l- 
edge of comparative costs of national 
services in relation to income and na- 
tional progress, the ordinary citizen 
may only these figures and 
fear the worst. 


conservative allow- 





gasp at 
And without a com- 
picture of the 
fears are apt to turn to panic when 
he reads numerous isolated criticisms 
which too often appear in the 
under bitter political animus 


plete facts his 


press 
pr 


Cost of Luxuries 


As a passing comparison it may be 
interesting to observe that Canada’s 
expenditure for tobacco products and 





THE BUSINESS FRONT 





A War Nobody Wants 


TT outstanding difference in this war, as against He 
1914-18, is that this time no one wants to fight 

Stalin is the only one who went to war with a gleam 
disappeared. 
never wanted to fight; he did so only because he had 
over-played his hand and let the situation get out of 
The mass of the Russians don't know what 
it is all about, and as for the Germans 
“We Germans do not like this war 
We think it is needless and silly,” he told a cor- 
North American 
“The average German feels like a 
the sooner it is out, 
And he does not need 
flowers to get it over with,” Dr. Goebbels added. 
well, 
resents the feelings of the Canadians and British, 
and no doubt of the 
French as well. The 
vorld 
var; it doesn’t want before the 


in his eye, and that quickly 


control. 
to Dr. Goebbels: 


respondent of the 
liance last week. 

man with a chronic toothache 
the better. 


Which, as we know very 





“a 


nant, fact of all 


war before it started Mi 


and seeing visions like Joan of Arc, did not know 

what was happening to men’s minds. When, not strife, Much that 
knowing what else to do at that particular juncture border is today 
he invaded Poland after having already knocked oft condemned 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, the average world oy the ver) 
citizen was already very definitely beyond the point people it was n- 
of considering war a reasonable instrument of na tended to benefit 


tional policy 
war, even more definitely 
renounced it at 


than 


had seen what came 


A Better World 


What the average 


the better, living 
scientific advances have made 


securel 


because it 


the world’s pressing 
problems will in no 
way be advanced by 
war that war will rather bedevil them further 
this knowledge is perhaps the most important, preg- 
more significant even, as an in- 
fluence on events to come, than 
air and naval power and economic strength 

The fact is that the world was 
Hitler 


The average citizen had 
the victors of 1918 
Geneva He 
was no good 
from the first Great War 


Versailles and 
against war because he knew it 


man wanted 
now, is a better world to live in; 
that technological and 
is actually zen is for the working out by 
plans for 


He wants to live and let live 


possible 
brought within the reach of all. 
positively and clearly than he has ever known any- 
thing of this kind before, that the progress of science 
has created possibilities previously unknown or only 


BY P. M. RICHARDS 


Hitler vested interests, 


social ends by 


these things too 


Newspaper Al- It is because 


brass bands and 


just about rep- 


What the 


didn't want nize, and what it 


now it's got it, 


KNOWS and security 


action only 


make progress; 


And 


think they 


j orde y » 
preponderance of in order to give 


fed up with this 


dreaming dreams 
that more is to 


renounced 


He moter ol 
rather 


demands that they be 
He believes that only group and national jealousies 
and greeds, reluctance to change, the opposition of 
the pursuit of political rather thar 
those 


well, listen and all the world’s peoples 


men 
this fashion today 
chronism. And it 
that there is still hope for the world, hope that the 
world will vet renounce war in our time 


he wants it to be 


they are 
ments of popular will 
security on a platter; 
it. And they cannot attain it, 
can, by 
to another, but only by) 
more so that there shall be enough for all. 

But there is certainly 
common people of 


because they ap- 
preciate that. it 
was has been a _ pro- 
discord 
than concord 

is that a paternalistic 


made available to him 


who govern and those who 


make governments, prevent the beginning of a new 
and much more abundant life for himself, his nation 


And he is coming to 


recognize that the mass of men, the world over, want 


thinking in 
that war is out of date, an ana- 
is because they are thinking thus 


everywhere are 


Man, Not Government 


average man does not vet fully recog- 
is necessary that he shall recognize 


world can become anything lise the world 


is that the full benefits of peace 


cannot be won through governmental 
that the solution of ns 


governments themselves do not 


properly only the instru- 
The people cannot be handed 
they must themselves attain 
as sO Many seem to 
the taking away from one group 


producing 


hope in the fact that the 


the world are coming to realize 


be gained from co-operation than 


the New Deal has done across the 





must realize, too 
system of govern 


What they 


socialistic 


ment tends to check real progress by throttling the 


initiative, 
individual rhe 
paternalism go? 


then, and wants 
a world in which 


He knows, more telligent 


of goods. 


dreamed of, and he wants to enjoy them this wat 


ener 


resourcefulness and 
question is, how fat 


he does not want war 
important part in shaping the world to come after 


self-reliance of the 
should state 


Concretely, the demand of the average world citi 


society of more in- 
the production and distribution 
Emphatically 
And he is likely to play an 


alcoholic beverages alone 


g | i 
the tidy sum of about $220,000,000 


yeal just $35,000,000 a year 


more 


nterest and 


ihan is required to pay 
sinking fund on the present national 
debt 


Of course no one is s 


ing that 


we deprive ourselves of two ex- 





tensive pleasures, especially now that 


the fair sex have become. addicts. 
Nevertheless one has a right to feel 
that so long as we can so easily sup- 
port luxuries of 
there 


present debt. 


these dimensions 


is no need to be alarmed by our 
As another example, let us imagine 
that we were organized to teach 
householders all over Canada to cook 
food properly and in accordance with 
the latest gained by sci- 


ence, 


knowledge 
Why, we would probably save 
enough each year to equal at least 
half the interest on the national debt 
And what a boom it would br 

the tourist trade if hotels and eatin 
learned to 
food attractively 


houses really cook and 


serve 


Cost of War 


Canada’s part tion in the last 
var cost her lireetly $1.750.000.000 
In addition it has been costing over 
$40,000,000 annually for some s 
cover war pension charges 

If the present war shot ost s 

0 the t ct Is ft ist \ I 
or, say, $3,500,000,000, then we are still 


only adding $175,000,000 annually for 
interest and sinking fund, provided of 


course that we put our men, our capi- 





resources to work, else 
rates will climb dangerously 


‘rs and 








ening 
them from such a haven as ours 
The national wealt! ft eS 


arbitrarily placed somewhere 


thirty and forty billions of dollars 
Which conveys little meaning unless 
earnings are commensurate with such 
estimated values. 


Idle Capital, Resources 


Insofar as it con- 


National wealth 
sists of undeveloped natural resources 


plus idle 

















capital plus idle labor 

minus mental resources, makes a dour 
picture out of a simple probl 
arithmet 

Before America was discovered al 
the present natural resources of Can 
ada were available t the Redskins 
But they lacked the essential menta 
resources for turning poten vealtl 
into real wealth and earning powe1 
Canada is tt spots Whe 
capital, labor and brains 1 get 
togethe 

Amet vs 1 of greatest gress 
prosperity and happiness asted 
through = the period when men of 
brains and ndividualism 
held sway. So it was in Canada, until 


the old ideas of freedom have become 





so legislated as to make t unprotit 
able for an individual to “earry-on’ 
lo new and greatet ynquests at the 
Very time when his experience and 
earned capital hay ared him for 
still larger enterprises and successes 
here ire too many immobilized 
individuals of th rugged-leadership 
type in Canada as well as in the 
nited States, These men are forced 
to view wistfully our idle capital, idle 
nen id vast unharnessed resources 
the conflicts between the opposite 
tendencies of capital and labor are 
best adjusted by such men, but our 
system of taxation is shelving then 


We Are Wasting Time 


It is quite evident that we in Canada 


are awakening but slowly to. the 
significance of the present world 
struggle. We are wasting valuable 
time while we await leadership. Who 


shall awaken us from the stupor that 
has settled upon us these past years, 
when our idle hundreds of 
*thousands stalking the 
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have been 
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GENTLEMEN 


Bilton Bros., long fam- 
ous for quality tailoring, 
have decided to offer 
their regular $75.00 suits, 
made of the finest im- 
ported woollens in the 
firm’s own work rooms 
at: 


-$55- 


This offer will be good 
FOR TWO WEEKS ONLY 


Business men, not familiar 
with Bilton Bros.’ excep- 
tional quality and workman- 
ship, should take this oppor- 
tunity of placing first orders. 
The reduced price will be 
applicable for the period to 
regular customers. Out-of- 
town fittings arranged. 


Bzlton Bros. 


Established 1885 


Merchant Tailors and Shirtmakers—S pect- 
alists in Military and R.C.A.F. uniforms. 


94 King Street West 
Toronto El. 1911 











CITIES RISE 





on Savings 


Savings of thrifty people like you and 
your neighbor built the city in which 
you live its homes, its factories, its 
grect buildings. Since 1855, the 
Canada Permanent has been helping 
people to save, and has been pro- 
viding the funds which make construc- 
tion possible. Firm faith in Canada, 
coupled with sound judgment, still 
governs the policy of the Canada 
Permanent. It is ready to serve YOU. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortqage Corporation 


Head Office, 320 Bay St., Toronto 
NSS Salt ML Ree ene) 





If you area 


The 
PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION 
OF CANADA 
Head Office 


Granby, Oue 





FOLKS LIKE YOU 


Il like the other 


at the Bismarck. 


Emil Eitel 
Karl Eitel 
Roy Steffen 
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GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





VICTORY in this war may cost the 
nation great effort and much sacrifice, 
warned J. A. McLeod, president of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, in his annual 
address to shareholders this week. The 
text of his speech appears on page 16. 


Phot y “W’bo’s Who in Canada”. 


Edit ( i & Dross 

Would you yive re your opinion 
i to whether Ontario Building Lim- 
ted 6'2 per cent first mortgage sink- 


gq fund gold bonds are worth hold- 


ig. Any information you can give 
will + greatly appreciated. 


D.O.E., Hamilton, Ont 

Ontario Building Limited 6% per 
ent first mortgage bonds are quoted 
irrently at 32'2-35 and are, I would 
say, highly speculative. As you prob- 


if now, interest on these bonds 1s 
irrears and despite the fact that 
the building is almost totally rented, 
the company is only earning about 4% 
er cent fixed charges, before de- 
ec it 
In a ymmunication to holders of 
Ont » Building Limited first mort- 





m early in January, 
Bondholders’ 


Protective 
( nmitt made a proposal that sur- 





ings be devoted to the pur- 
is for cancellation, after 
est at the rate of 3 per 
im, “notwithstanding the 
nterest payments on the 
iired by the original 
ill substantially in 
notwithstanding the fact 
hase of bonds 





ior Y 


st A : Al 

ion would be made with 
ld otherwise be 
the reduction of these 
The yntention of the Bondholders’ 
‘ommittee is that if all revenues ars 
to be de t to the payment of inter- 
est ind if there is no amortization 
through retirement of the bonds, the 
ipital investment of the bondholders 
vill decline steadily as the building 
yntinues to depreciate It is stated 
ilso that a collateral advantage aris- 
ng from the IS¢ of part of the 
venue n the retirement of the 
bonds would be that a much better 
market for the issue can be expected 
it prices exceeding present quota- 
tions If the preponderant opinion 
umong bondholders is in favor of 
the proposal, the Committee will put 

t into effect 
My suggestion is that you write D 
I. MeLeod of tt Bondholders’ Pro- 
t Committee isking to be in- 
f d of any developments along 
these lines and, if I were you, I would 


take an active interest in what the 
Protective Committe 
s doing. I think then that you can 
formulate your own opinion as to 


ou should sell vour bonds 


SLAVE LAKE 


Edite Gold & Dross 
I would like your opinion on Slave 
Lake Gold Mines Do you think it 


j that the tungsten deposits re- 


ntly found there will come into the 


war picture? Why should the stock 
take a slump after the announcement 
uMis made that tungsten was found 
there 

S Toronto, Ont 


The possibility of Slave Lake Gold 
producer of 
tungsten is indicated from results to 
late but plans for the immediate 
future ur not yet definite 
may account for the drop in the price 


becoming a 


profitable 


which 


of the shares Tungsten is in demand 


both for industrial and war needs 
and the supply is limited Only a 
comparatively small part of the 


property has been investigated and 
other sections are said favorable for 
extensions of tungsten mineralization 
Further surface exploration is likely 
next summer on other known shares 
If present outstanding options on 
treasury stock are taken up $261,000 
will be available, which is considered 


esufficient to bring the property into 


production at a rate of 75 tons daily 


CANADIAN DREDGE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I have some Canadian Dredge stock. 
I have held it for some time—when it 
was much lower than it is now. I 
could get out without a loss. Please 
let me have your opinion and very 
much oblige. 


Cc. C. O., Cornwall, Ont. 


I think you can regard your Cana- 
dian Dredge and Dock Company, Lim- 
ited, stock as a business man’s invest- 
ment, one which might prove a Satis- 
factory hold to the patient investor. 
You say that you “could get out 
without loss” and whether you do so 
or not, is, of course, a decision you 
will have to make for yourself. The 
stock is selling currently at 26 to 
yield approximately 5.7 per cent. Re- 
cently a dividend of $1.50 per share 
was declared, payable January 31 to 
holders of January 17. This compares 
with a dividend of $1 per share which 
was paid on January 31, 1939. 

Net in the year ended December 31, 
1938, was $60,508, equal to 64 cents 
per share, as compared with a net of 
$192,725 and per share earnings of 
$2.03 in the previous year. The finan- 
cial position is satisfactory, with 
total current assets of $835,766, against 
total current liabilities of $21,700; of 
the former, $736,307 is in cash, Do- 
minion of Canada bonds and call loans. 


SHERRITT GORDON 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

At different times I have bought 
Sherritt Gordon until now I hold con- 
siderable of this stock, some bought 
lower than the present price, some 
higher. Do you advise selling or hold- 
ing under the existing price of copper? 

—W. J. G., Chester, N.S. 

Sherritt Gordon Mines reported an 
operating profit in the first nine 
months of 1939 equivalent to 9.84 
cents per share as compared with 8.35 
cents in the corresponding period of 
1938. Earnings for the last quarte1 
should be about the same, but it is 
questionable after all adjustments are 
made if a net profit will be shown for 
the year. As the company will supply 
23,800,000 pounds of copper in 
approximately a year to the British 
Government at a price about the same 
as obtained before war was declared, 
not a great deal of change is likely in 
the 1940 earning position, hence it is 
difficult to advise you what to do. 

The company has a strong working 
capital position and if times were 
normal a dividend no doubt would 
nave been paid before this. Ore re- 
serves are sufficient for about eight 
years at the present milling rate and 
a start on preparations for deeper 
mining is likely this winter. Zine 
production is not planned at present. 


In view of the new exploration policy 
the company, with its strong financial 
position, is assured of adequate funds 
to develop any promising finds. Pros- 
pecting for gold throughout the sum- 
mer, about 75 miles north of Sher- 
ridon, resulted in the staking of a 
number of claims. 


WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Would you kindly give me your 
opinion of Winnipeg Electric “A” 
bonds as an investment. 

D.B.N., Toronto, Ont. 


I would say that Winnipeg Electric 
“A” bonds which are quoted cur- 
rently at 73%2-77%—should prove to 
be a satisfactory buy for the indivi- 
dual investor who is more interested 
in speculative profit than in income; 
as such, I think they have above- 
average possibilities. 

Although the power output of 
Winnipeg Electric declined in No- 
vember, gross earnings showed an in- 
crease of $23,543 to $615,663. The in- 
crease in earnings despite the lower 
output is explained by the fact that 
the decreased production represented 
a lower sale of off-peak power due 
to low water conditions. Sales of 
the more profitable firm power, on 


(Continued on Next Page) 





A. N. MITCHELL, president of the 
Canada Life Assurance Company, who 
told policyholders and shareholders at 
the annual meeting that “the present 
strength behind our policy contracts 
has never been exceeded at any time in 
the company’s history.” As a result of 
the past year’s operations, $1,450,611 
was added to the company’s unassigned 
surplus and special reserves which now 
total $13,024,729. Total income in 
1939 was $39,022,044, and total assets 
at the end of the year amounted to 
$268,046,507. 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HARUSPEX 


, The long-term or year-to-year direction of stock prices has 
een upward since March 31, 1938. From the standpoint of the 


short-term or month-to-month 


movement, the market, having 


effected, over the last quarter of 1939, a normal technical cor- 
rection of the sharp war advance, is now undergoing a test as to 
whether resumption of the main upward trend is in order or if 
further price correction will be witnessed. 


TREND OF THE MARKET 


Should the Dow-Jones railroad average, on current weakness, 
sell at or under 29.80 on closing price, it will have effected more 


than a fractional penetration of its critical support point of Dec. 
qo . $ - + : . . 
27, 1939, and will thereby have confirmed the decisive penetration 


on Jan. 15 by the industrial average of its critical point, viz Nov. 


00, 145.69. 


Such joint penetrations would signal a correction of the move 


from April to September, 1939, 


such correction being 143/134 
on the rail average. 


the normal downside limits to 


on the industrial average, 31/28 
This would constitute an intermediate cor- 


rection in a major upward swing, the last such correction having 


been witnessed from November, 


1938 to April, 1939 when the 


March to November, 1938, advance was corrected 


STILL PRICE CORRECTION? 


in the absence of weakness by the rail average, as discussed 
above, the market is still to be regarded as undergoing a price 
correction of its war advance, normal limits to which correction 
were indicated herein some months back at 146/14¢ on the in- 


dustrial average, representing the customary % to 5 


& cancella- 


tion, under Dow's theory, of a main swing. 


Should the rail average also succeed in holding at 
29.99 on close, thereby failing 


or above 
to penetrate its Dec. 27th low 


other than fractionally, and should both averages then move de- 


cisively above Rails 32.67, 


Industrials 152.80, resumption of the 
main upward trend will have been signalled 


Such a movement 


would be the zigzag formation in the minor trend by which re- 
versal of the secondary trend is established. Substantial advance 


would be in order. 


DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


AUG. SEPT ocT. 


NOV. 


DEC. JAN. 





25.71 
8/23 


DAILY AVERAGE STOCK MARKET TRANSACTIONS 


61,000 1,879,000 949,000 | 836,000 711,000 684.000 











SUGGESTIONS FOR 
INVESTMENT 


The personal requirements of the indi- 
vidual in investment matters constitute 
an important feature of our investment 
service. This service is available at any 
of our offices. 


A.E.AMES &CO. 


LIMITED 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria NewYork London, éng. 
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Domifiion and Provincial 
Government. Bonds... | 
Municipal Bonds 


Public, Utility 
and = 
Industrial Financing: y 
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DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER 
MONTREAL 


NEW YORK 
LONDON, 
ENGLAND 


ESTABLISHED 1901 


1S KING STREET WEST 
TORONTO 





THE WESTERN SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE~WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


AGENCY BUILDING : ° EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
211A EIGHTH AVE. W. CALGARY, ALBERTA 
McCALLUM HILL BLDG. - REGINA, SASK. 
411 AVENUE BUILDING SASKATOON, SASK. 


ing Investments. We specialize in the Dividend Paying 
Gold Mines and in new gold mining properties under 


Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and Min- 
present active and encouraging development. 
| 


A. E. OSLER & COMPANY> 


Established 1886 Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Osler Bldg., 11 Jordan St. Phone ADelaide 2431 


Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth & Nash 


TORONTO MONTREAL HAMILTON WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
Chartered Accountants 


E. R. C. CLARKSON & SONS 


Authorized Trustees and Receivers. 
15 Wellington Street West 


| 
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TORONTO 





Every year thousands of wills become obsolete 
because their makers fail to bring them up-to-date. 
Hidden away in some safe deposit box, many of these 
documents bequeath forgotten property to persons 
whonolonger existand name executors already dead! 





Make it a point to review your willevery January 
and give careful consideration to changed circum- 
stances. Consider, too, the qualifications of your 
Executor. The addition of a simple codicil is all 
that is necessary to secure the administrative services 
of The Royal Trust Compary. 


THE 


ROYAL TRUST 


COMPANY 


40018 
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(Continued from 12) 
the other hand, continued to expand. 
Another factor contributing to im- 
proved earnings is the increased acti- 
vity in pulp and paper operations. 
‘Two of the company’s largest custom- 
ers are the Manitoba Paper Company 
and Kenora Paper. In addition, the 
ordinary industrial and commercial 
load as well as street railway opera- 
tions have continued along favorable 
and continued mining activity 
Manitoba and Eastern Ontario has 
been a factor in the improved 
showing. For the 11 months ended 
November 30, 1939, gross earnings 
were up $322,753 to $6,281,693, with 
up $217,539 to $2,699,992. 


Page 


lines, 
in 
also 


net 


ARNTFIELD, GOD'S LAKE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I have in the past bought what you 
advised and found it to be to my ad- 
Now I have been advised 
to buy Arntfield and Beresford Lake 


vantage. 


but had about made up my mind to 

buy Malartic Gold Fields or God’s 

Lake or both. What do you think? 
W.B., Sarnia, Ont. 


I think if I were you I would stick 


to my original intention. God’s Lake 
established raw production records in 
1939, as well as opening important 


new ore, and the present year prom- 
an extensive development pro- 
gram. The company has a strong 
cash position and profits from milling 
are expected to more than take care 


ses 





Ss. C. McEVENUE, general manager of 
the Canada Life Assurance Company, 
whose report for 1939 shows new life 
insurance of $61,145,371 and total 
assurances in force, exclusive of de- 
ferred and other annuities, of $810,- 
291,141. Total payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries last year 
amounted to $25,963,091, an increase 
over the previous year of $1,300,000. 
The sum of $18,451,635 was paid to 
living policyholders. 





Dividend Notices 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 
DIVIDEND NO. 307 
ACs is hereby given that a DIVI- 
L DEND of TWO DOLLARS per 
n the paid up Capital Stock of 
this Institution has been declared for the 
rent quarter, payable on and_ after 
FRIDAY, the FIRST day of MARCH 
next, to Shareholders of record at close of 
business on 31st January, 1940 
By Order of the Board 
JACKSON DODDS G. W. SPINNEY 
General Manager General Manager 
Montreal, 19th January, 1940 











LEITCH GOLD MINES 
Limited 
(No Personal Liability) 


DIVIDEND NO. 6 


that a quarterly 

share has been 
the Directors of this Company 
Canadian funds on February 
to shareholders of record at close 
January 31st, 1940 


of the Board 
H. J. MACKAY, Sec.-Treas 
January 18th, 1940 


The Royal Bank of Canada 


DIVIDEND NO, 210 
ig byt hos is hereby given that a 
4 dividend of two per cent. 
(being at the rate of eight per 
cent. per annum) upon the paid-up 
capital stock of this bank has been 


Notice 
dividend 
declared by 
payable in 
15th, 1940 


of business, 


By 


is 
of 


hereby given 


two cents per 


order 











declared for the current quarter 
and will be payable at the bank 
and its branches on and after 


I’riday, the first day of March next, 
to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 31st day of 
January, 1940. 
By order of the Board. 
S. G. DOBSON. 

General Manager. 

Montreal, Que., January 16, 1940. 

















Canada Cement Company 


LIMITED 
PREFERENCE DIVIDEND NO. 


NOTICE is hereby given that a divi- 
jend of One Dollar and Twenty-five 
Cents ($1.25) per share on the Preference 
stock of this Company has been declared 
Payable on March 20th, 1940, to Prefer- 
ence shareholders of record at the close 


32 


of business February 29th, 1940. 
» By Order of 


the Board, 
G. A. RUSSELL, 

Secretary 

Montreal, 1940 
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January 





of the proposed work. The Malartic 
Gold Fields situation was dealt with 
in our January 13 issue. Milling com- 
menced Dec. 16 and production for 
the balance of the month was $42,851. 
Average millheads were $10.01 and 
355 tons daily were milled. With a 
few minor changes capacity can be 
brought up to 400 tons daily. 
Arntfield is a marginal producer 
and it remains to be seen if the pre- 
sent broad program of exploration 
will meet with the hoped for success. 
Ore reserves are sufficient for about 
a year’s milling. The underground 
campaign at Beresford Lake, which 
follows opening up of a promising 
surface showing last summer, recent- 
ly showed the first important results 
when high values were encountered 





in a raise above the 225-foot level. 
Diamond drilling indicated possibili- 
ties for developing a tonnage of 


moderate grade ore, some 150,000 tons 
being estimated to a depth of 250 
feet. 


CALGARY POWER 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I would like an expression of opinion 
from you to what the probable 
earnings of Calgary Power Company 
in the 1939 fiscal year were. I 
interested in this company and would 


as 


am 


like very much to receive any in- 
formation on it, or any ideas you have 
as to its outlook. 

F. J. L., Winnipeg, Man. 


I understand that results of west- 
ern operations of Calgary Power Com- 
pany in the year ended December 31, 
1939, will show a satisfactory improve- 
ment over 1938. Two factors ac- 
count for this: larger domestic rev- 
enue in Calgary and other centres; 
and greater activity in the Turner 
Valley oil fields for which Calgary 
Power supplies the bulk of the en- 
ergy. In 1938, earnings were equiva- 
lent to $7.27 on the 6 per cent. pre- 
ferred and $2.18 on the common; in 
1937, $1.13 was earned on the com- 
mon, as compared with 80 cents per 
share in 1936. 

Some income should be forthcoming 
from Ottawa Power in 1940; 85 per 
cent. of the common stock of this 
company is owned by Calgary Power. 
When Ottawa Valley lost its contract 
for 96,000 h.p. with Ontario Hydro, 
interest and other obligations, which 
will not be liquidated until the 
middle of 1940, were accumulated. 
After that, with all its output under 
contract to the Hydro, the company 
can reasonably be expected to resume 
dividend payments on the common 
with resulting benefits to Calgary 
Power. 


NEW RIBAGO 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I understand that drilling opera- 
tions have been begun on the New 
Ribago Mines property. What, in your 
opinion, are the prospects for hold- 
ers of stock in this company? 

G. J., Toronto, Ont. 

Prospects for New Ribago Mines ap- 
pear interesting. Completion of fin- 
ancing for a campaign of active ex- 
ploration was announced a couple of 
months ago by the new directors, but 
only two drill holes so far have been 
put down. While nothing of com- 
mercial importance was indicated in 
either hole the first was sufficiently 
encouraging that it is proposed to 
deepen it. I understand the company 
is now arranging for further finances. 

In addition to the 12 claim group 
in Beauchastel township, about 11: 
miles southwest of Waite Amulet, the 
company controls the Dufresnoy Min- 
ing Syndicate which has 28 claims 
under option in Dufresnoy township. 
It also holds 25 per cent. of the out- 
standing stock of Continental Copper 
Mines which owns or has under option 
49 claims in Dufresnoy township and 
40 per cent. of the issued shares of 
Blue Star Mines, adjoining Wendigo 
Mines, in the Kenora district, north- 
western Ontario. 





HUMPHREY, vice-president and 

general manager, Eastern Lines, Canadian 

Pacific Railway, who has been appointed 

a director of the North American Life 
Assurance Company. 

—Pbhoto by “Who's Who in Canada”. 


H. J. 


BOOK MATCH 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I would very much like to get some 
information on Book Match Manu- 
facturers Limited, which, I think, has 
a plant in Toronto. Anything you can 
tell me about the company, its finan- 
cial position and its outlook will be 
greatly appreciated. 

P. T. K., Montreal, Que. 

The Book Match Manufacturers, 
Limited, manufactures book matches 
which are used principally for ad- 
vertising by large industrial concerns, 
hotels, restaurants and similar estab- 
lishments. It maintains a plant at 
1244 Dufferin Street, Toronto. Sales 
are Dominion-wide. The authorized 
capital consists of 50,000 no par pref- 
erence and 75,000 no par common 
shares; 32,500 preferred and 70,000 
common shares are outstanding. 
Funded debt amounts to $72,500, with 
interest at 5 per cent. per annum; 
the issue matures in October, 1969. 

Little information as to the finan- 
cial position is available. The prin- 
cipal liability is the funded debt 
which is heavy—and about $4,000 ow- 
ing on the plant and equipment. I 
understand that the company has pro- 


cured considerable new business on 
a more profitable basis and that ex- 
penses have been curtailed, but ob- 


viously more details are necessary to 
determine the actual financial 
tion. 


posi- 


COIN LAKE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 
Can 


you give me any information 
on Coin Lake? I realize the stock is 
in the unlisted section, but I have 
heard reports that the company is 


about to engage in an extensive 
gram. 


pro- 


H.J., New Liskeard, Ont. 

Coin Lake Gold Mines, which has 
been active in the prospecting field 
for some time, appears to have an in- 


teresting gold prospect in the Pat- 
ricia_ district. Assays from grab 
samples were encouraging and now 


following a magnetometer survey, a 
contract has been given for at least 
4,000 feet of diamond drilling. Geo- 
logical conditions are said to be favor- 
able and immediate exploration will 
be to test two parallel bands of iron 
formation which have been traced 
for several thousand feet, with 
widths averaging around 150 feet. The 
company has assets of over $100,000 
invested in shares of other mining 
companies. 
ee .° 


Company 
Reports 


DOMINION LIFE 


pUTSTANDING in all de- 
partments during 1939 is_ indi- 
cated in the annual statement of the 
Dominion Life Assurance Company 
The report, covering the company’s 
operations in its 5lst year, shows an 
increase of assets of over $3,006,566, 
making a total in excess of $43,875,000. 
Ford S. Kumpf, president and man- 
aging director of the company, pointed 
out that the payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries totalled $2,- 
976,981 for 1939, and that 74 per cent. 


success 


of this amount was paid to living 
policyholders. Over $43,500,000 has 


been paid to policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries since the company’s organiza- 
tion in 1889. 

Insurance in force increased during 


1939 by $6,384,331, which brings the 
total of insurance in force up to $185,- 
202,200. The company’s policy and 
annuity reserves also showed a sub- 
stantial increase of $2,332,128, and 
now total over $36,084,900. Liabilities 


to policyholders are provided for on 
a much higher basis than the govern- 


ment standard, and, in addition, 
securities are carried in the report 
at a value less than their market 
value. 


CROWN LIFE 


pECLARING that the outbreak 
hostilities in Europe has had 
appreciable effect to date on the busi- 
ness of the Crown Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, pres- 
ident, announced at the company’s 
39th annual meeting held today that 
insurance in force had increased by 
$16,554,308 to $219,883,976, an increase 
of approximately 8¢ New 
issued totalled $34,757,262, more 
in any previous year. 
Assets increased $38,588,099, a 
gain of approximately 12%, the largest 


of 
no 


policies 


than 








+ 
to 


in the history of the company. The 
greater part of this increase was 
represented in government and muni- 
cipal bond holdings. There were also 
increases in holdings of public utilities 
and industrial bonds and first mort- 
gages on real estate, with smaller 
increases in preferred and common 
stock. 


“The average rate of interest earned 
was 4.86%. Under conditions 
in the money markets, this achieve- 
ment is strong evidence of the ef- 
ficiency of our investment depart- 
ments” said Mr. Ferguson. 

Mortgages totalled $10,489,594 rep- 
resenting a little over 27% of the as- 
sets. The amount of the interest over- 
due on December 31 last was $1,618, 
an exceedingly small total in relation 
to the principal amount of the mort- 
gages. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries totalled $3,146,439, while re- 


present 





A. &. 
appointed 
General Trusts Corporation, succeed- 


PHIPPS, 
President 


has 


the 


been 
Toronto 


who 


of 


ing the late Thomas Bradshaw. He 
has been a director of the Trusts 
Corporation for the past twelve years. 
Mr. Phipps is President of the Imperial 
Bank of Canada and has had a dis- 
tinguished banking career, joining the 
bank in 1891 and rising steadily in its 
service to be General Manager in 1921 
and President in 1937. He has twice 
been President of the Canadian Bankers 
Association and is widely recognized 
as one of Canada’s outstanding authori- 
ties on economic and financial matters. 
Mr. Phipps is well known in Western 
Canada where he started his business 
life and altogether spent some twenty- 
five years. 
—Photo by “Who's Who in Canada’. 


serves for all policy liabilities gained 
more than 12%, and now amount to 
$34,199,015. 

The total cash income amounted to 
$9,434,407, compared to $8,422,809 in 
1938. 


Surplus for the year’s operations 
Was $653,882, of which $344,769 was 


to 


as 


applied policyholders’ dividends; 
$33,412 shareholders’ dividends; 
$182,406 to further writing down of 
ledger assets; and the balance of $93,- 
294 added to surplus funds which now 
stand at a new high, $1,726,402. 


LONDON LIFE 


RECORD of outstanding achieve- 


ment has been reported by the 
London Life Insurance Company 
covering the past year. 

The story of the year, in so far 
as it can be told by figures, is as 
follows: 

The people of Canada _ purchased 
$87,235,888 of new life insurance 


from the London Life last year. The 


total amount of life insurance in 
force reached $643,316,111, an_ in- 
crease of $35,694,817 This amount 
does not include business re-insured 
or annuities. 

The resources of the company in- 


creased by $8,494,725 and now amount 


to $134,970,838. Each separate item 
in the portfolio of investments has 


been carefully selected and carefully 
scrutinized. The sum of $409,000 was 
written off security values and the 
company has a specific investment re- 
serve of $4,400,000 to provide for any 
impairment in securities. 

The liabilities of the company have 
been determined on the same exacting 
basis as in former years. The custom- 
ary practice has been followed by set- 
funds to all 


ting up in 1939 the pay 
policy dividends earned to the policy 
anniversary in 1940. After making 


full provision for all obligations, the 


free surplus and reserves beyond 
legal requirements have shown an 
increase of $1,274,300 and now 


Rs. Soe 





BERKINSHAW, general manager 

and treasurer, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

Company of Canada, Ltd., who has been 

elected president of the Toronto Board 

of Trade for 1940; the election was by 
acclamation 

Photo by “Who's Who in Canada”. 


Investment Opportunities 


The heay V over-subse 


ription to the new 


Dominion of Canada loan indicates that there 


are substantial sums in 


investment in sound sect 
demand _— for 


strong 


expec ted 


We have prepared a list 


for careful purchases 


forward a copy upon 


pamphlet 


36 King St. West 
Toronto 


Telephone EL. 4321 


irities and 


high-grade 


and 


request 


Wood, Gundy & Comp 





Canada available for 
a continued 


bonds 


1s 


securities suitable 
shall be 


of 
glad to 


together with 


“Canada’s Ability to Pay”, 


ay 
Limited 


Investment Suggestions 


Dominion of Canada First War Loan 


314% 


Price: 


sonds due February 
100 and accrued 


1, 1948-52 
interest 


Famous Piayers Canadian Corporation Limited 


First 


Mortgage and Collateral Trust 


446% Bonds due June 1, 1951 


Price: 102 and accrued interest to yield 4 


27% 


MCLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR « Co. 


LIMITED 
Metropolitan Building, Toronto 
Ottawa Telephone: Elgin o161 London 
Montreal Hamilton 


Correspondents in N 


ew York and London, England. 
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Canadian Listed Securities 


1929 - 1939 inclusive 


The Standard Record 


of 


ANNUAL PRICE RANGES 


and 1939 Dividend Payments 


MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 
TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
MONTREAL CURB MARKET 


Individual Copies $2 Each. 


Published annually 


Special Prices for Quantities. 


since 1925 by 


FINANCIAL COUNSEL 


1823-24 Royal Bank Bldg, 
MONTREAL—Harbour 6108 


25-27 Melinda Street, 


TORONTO—YW Averley 1674 
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amount to $16,751,311, which sum agency account which is higher by 

does not include items mentioned more than §$2,000,000 at $34,679,003 

above. his gain, according to the report of 
“The London Life has been enjoy- Irving P. Rexford, vice-president and 

ing rapid growth in insurance in Managing director, is the largest in 

force and at the same time a more any one year in the company’s his- 

rapid growth in surplus,” declared tory and the aggregate figure also 

Edward E. Reid, managing director, establishes a new high 

“which indicates that our basis of Total of assets in capital account is 


operation is thoroughly sound, both 
financially and actuarially.” 
“Although 

cautiousness, there has been a 
of pioneering adventure in our 
vities. In the the 
century we introduced an Industri: 
branch; introduced the 
ability maintained 
it ever since; and to these h 
added Group Life Insurance 
Sickness and Accident, including 
Hospital and Surgical benefits, 
offer a 
service.” 





our report shows 


spirit 
actl- 


eighties of last 





we early Dis- 


Benefit and have 
ive been 


Group 


which 
enable us to most complete 
and comprehensive 
The company’s 
sixty-fifth year of public 
president, J. Edgar Jeffery, K.C 
a comprehensive review of the 
financial position 
spoke in high te the 
tion made organization 


to the 


marked the 


The 


report 
service 
gave 
com- 

ana 


pany’s 


strong 
rms ol contridu- 


the 
for 


saies 


the 


by 
yea 


progress 


CROWN TRUST 


WW HOW ING earnings well maintained 
& 


a strong liquid position, and the 


total of estates, trusts and agencies 
under administration at the highest 
figure in the company’s history, an 
nual statement of the Crown Trust 
Company for the fiscal year ended 


December 31, 1939, reports a moderate 


all-’round improvement compared 


with the previous year, 

Earnings for 1939 after deducting 
expenses for management, allowance 
for depreciation and other charges, 


Dividends paid were 
unchanged at $40,000; provision for 
taxes required $15,033 and balance 
brought forward into 1940 was higher 


totalled $62,417 


by $7,384 at $44,763 
Noteworthy in the balance sheet 
is the increase in estates trusts and 


up $5,000 at $1,455,826. Call and time 
at $136,650 reduction 
of $50,000 and cash is up by approxi- 
mately the same figure at $107,119 
Holdings of Dominion and Provincial 
bonds are unchanged at $233,555 while 
1eld for 


$67,910 


loans show a 


property sale is lower by 
$9,000 at The 
count similar 
its total down some $42,000 at 
205. Loans on bonds and ks are 


wer by $100,000 at $982,054 and first 


guaranteed ac 


reflects changes wit! 
$1,901 


Stod 


mortgage loans are reduced by $66,000 
to $342,079 while cash has 
creased by $160,000 to $198,289 

The has maintained its 
usual liquid position with liquid assets 
amounting to 120 per cent 
liabilities. It is pointed out that 
mly other liabilities to the public ars 


guaranteed first mortgags 


been in 
company 


of deposit 


the 


nvestment 





certificates totalling $157,260 against 

which a total of $753,880 of first 

mortgage loans are held as security 
ee 


War's Burdens Need 
Not Dismay Us 


(Continued fro 11) 
streets in hunger? They are still un- 
employed, and let one of them so 
much as ask a fellow being for a dime 
and he is imprisoned forthwith 

There are many constructive tasks 


to do in Canada, and self-liquidating 
Wide expansion awaits the 
application of mental resources on all 
We can fight this war and pay 
up our share easily if we get to work 
but, our leaders, where are they? The 
million idle men in Canada are a po- 
tential loss of at least $2,000,000 a day, 
or $600,000,000 a year 
What can do to 
sleeping young giant? 


ones too, 


sides 


we awaken this 
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Mutual Insurance Co. 


ORGANIZED IN 1896 — 
Assets $2,234,188.78 
Surplus 


1,057,853.38 
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Robert Lynch Stailing, Mgr. for Canada 
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Consult 


Confederation 
Life 
PCr rereat lites 

One of the World's Great 


Life Insurance Institutions. 


Renowned for Strength, 
Service and Security 
Since 1871. 
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CONCERNING INSURANCE 





Death and Old 


Age Protection 


BY GEORGE GILBERT 








When people began to look upon life insurance not merely as a 
means of providing for death expenses but as a method of re- 
placing income, a move of the greatest importance to the busi- 
ness took place, as the estimate of the amount of insurance a 
man needed had to be multiplied by ten or twenty. No longer 
could a man who left $5,000 or $10,000 in life insurance be said 


to be heavily insured. 


Although the claim is still made that life insurance is not an invest- 
ment, the fact remains that modern retirement income policies 
answer the purpose of investments so effectively and completely 
that by means of them a dependable income may be assured 
during the two periods in a family’s existence when money is 
most needed—if the head of the family dies when the children 


are growing up, or when he outlives his earning power. 


While 


other investment programs are designed to take care of the 
second period, only life insurance takes care of both. 








days of dusiness 


[* THE early the 

life insurance was bought and sold 
almost exclusively for the purpose of 
protecting dependents in the event of 


the premature death of a salary o1 


wage earner In the case of most 
family men, it is still practically the 
only means they have available of 
providing some financial support for 
vife and children should they them- 
selves be called by death before they 
have completed a normal life expect- 
ancy 

Nowadays, however, most income 
earners require protection not only 


against the risk of dying too soon but 
also against the hazard of living too 
ong, that is, after they have become 


onomicaliy ObDsOlescent 


Thus they 


ire more and more coming to depend 


pon life insurance as the surest way 
f providing a retirement fund against 
time when their earning power 
mes to an end By reason of the 
fact that it can be paid for in annual 
semi-annual, quarterly, or even in 
monthly installments, life insurance 
meets one of the most important re- 
ments of a satisfactory savings 
ogram that the saving from cur- 
rent income be regular and systematic 


Although it is well known that there 


s nothing more uncertain in this 
orld than the length of life which 
be vouchsafed to any individual, 

et the mortality tables show that 
the chances of a man aged 30 living to 
ige 60 are roughly seven out of ten, 
ind at age 35 the chances of living to 
60 are about the same Thus the 
majority of those now living in the 
age bracket 30-35 will still be living 
it age 60, and will require income to 


Chances of Living 


Of those now living wno are ove: 


60 years of age, how many are able 


to take care of themselves financially? 
How many are living with and are 
‘ing supported by relatives, daugh- 
ters or sons-in-law, or others? It is 
the exception and not the rule to find 
eople self-supporting at that time ot 
fe That is why the modern life in- 
surance representative is urging his 
ents to consider not only the hazard 
f dying but also to contemplate the 
more likely possibility of living, and 
to make due provision in the present 
for a pleasant and unworried exist- 
ence after retirement 
It wiil be found that life insurance 


iffers retirement income policies well 


idapted to provide both protection for 
fependents and an income for old age 


By means of such policies, men can 
oth adequately safeguard thei! 
families should they themselves not 
e to do so, and also provide a suf- 
ficient fund to take care of their 
needs afte retirement, however long 
the: beyond the ordinary life 
span 
B idopting the life insurance 
od of making financial provision 
his dependents and for his own 
iter vears, instead of the speculative 
stock market method, the business o1 
yfessional man will, as a rule, be 
able to enjoy ife more as he goes 
ilong, because he will be entirely free 
ym nvestment and reinvestment 
vorries mmune_ fron the nervous 
train oO ai market follower, and be 
iuse he will never be in a position to 
he Viped vut DY iny stock market 
) ipse nowever severe 
Low Interest Rates 
In view of the prevailing low in 
est rates, it is unquestionably De 
ming more difficult all the time to 
de for the future on a straight 
nvestment basis Whether interest 
rates w remain low for any great 
ength of time igs a question, now that 
ve ha embarked upon another great 
ar, but whatever the future trend of 
nterest rates is to be, the life insur 
ance pian offers the best solution now 
ivailable to the average man 
Another advantage of the life n 
surance method of providing for the 
future is the mild form of compulsion 
ipplied to the person who adopts it 
to make him stick to the plan. Pre 
mium notices from the insurance com- 
pany and personal calls from the life 
underwriter constantly remind him of 
his intention to carry out the plan, 
and the reason for doing so is kept 
fresh in his mind. As the retirement 
income feature is combined with pro 


tection for his family rule, he is 
loath to relinquish this protection, ex 
cept in case of dire necessity By 
means the inherent inertia of 
most people in keeping up any saving 
plan is largely overcome 

Most men must make what pro 


vision they can for the future out of 


as a 


these 


the 


regular 


margin they 


Income OI 


can save on their 
earnings, and that 
is Why the life insurance method gen- 
erally meets their requirements bet 
than other plan available 
Business men, especially, with enough 
other troubles, are attracted to this 
method of getting rid of the worries 
that attach to the attempt to build up 

‘ompetency by the 
small 


ler 
lel 


any 


investment 
sums as 


and 


reinvestment of they 


‘ome to hand 

In many cases men in business have 
not had time to accumulate any large 
sum in investments, or have in the 
last few years lost most of what thes 


had got together in that way. Rathe 
than go through that process again, 
they are readily interested in the life 


insurance plan, which shifts their in- 
Vestment problem to the insurance 
company, and at the same time enables 
them to provide for their dependents 
death and for their 
own old age if they live out or beyond 
the three years and ten 
nated by the Psalmist. 

While 60 or 65 may seem a long 
off to a man in his thirties o1 
forties, the problem of creating 
a competency for himself later on and 
protection in the meantime for his 
constantly if not actively in 


in case of early 


score desig- 


way 
early 


family is 


his mind That life insurance will 
provide an immediate solution for 
that problem not a future solution 


to take effect at 


because 


death or in old age, 
it at once gives freedom from 
over investments, etc 
Which should 


be brought to his 


WOrry 
thing 


Is some- 
more frequently 
attention 


New Gasoline Regulations 


()X JANUARY 15 important amend- 
ments to. the 
Regulations became 
are designed to 


Ontario Gasoline 

effective. They 
protect war-time in- 
dustry and to guard against the wast- 
age of gasoline by accidental fires. The 
most important amendments deal with 
bulk storage of during 
War-time With 
for extra diking bulk 
plants when these Near to any 
manufacturer holding substantial con 
tracts with the War Supply Board o1 
near any protected under 
the Defence of Canada Regulations or 
the Ontario Public Works Protection 
Act. -rovision is made for the 
requirement of floodlighting for such 
premises. In addition, the diking re- 
quirements for all bulk storage plants 
have been tightened up, and provision 


gasoline 


this 
emergency, provision 
for storage 


are 


premises 


also 


made for the fencing, with barbed 
wire, of all large size bulk storage 
plants. Many of the war-time pro- 
Visions were enacted at the request 


of police authorities, and received the 
endorsement of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and the Commissioner 
of the Ontario Provincial Police 


Equitable Life Sales 


(THE new settled 

Equitable of Canada 
41 higher 
same month of the 
Total new business of 
1939 15% 


Vatican's Fire Protection 


\‘ ‘CORDING to 
“" Herald 


business of the 


Decem- 
the 
yeal 
company 
1938 


for 
than for 
previous 

the 


over 


pe! Was 


for gained 


the New York 
the Vatican is 
the fire-protected com- 
munity in the world. 
ire all virtually 


Tribune, 
probably best 
The buildings 
fireproof, and there 


has not been a fire within the memory 


of living men rhe tire department 
consists of fifteen men and one 
sergeant During the day they do 


various chores, and on gala occasions 


turn out in elaborate uniforms. The 
organization is a closed corporation, 
as vacancies are passed on from 
tather to son 
e oe 
] . . 

Editor, Concerning Insurance 

Can you tell me if Canadian joint 


stock limited liability companies have 
the authority to mem 
bers of reciprocal insurance exchanges 
or inter-insurance When 
they become subscribers, they 
the law against transacting 
without a license? 


.. F Dy 


legal become 
bureaus? 

are 
violating 


insurance 
London, Ont 


In a 


reciproc als 


number of States in which 
have their head offices, 
legislation has been enacted in which 
corporations are specifically stated to 
have authority to become members of 
reciprocal or _ inter-insurance 
changes. Though I do not 


eX- 
know of 





M. R. GOODERHAM, K.C., president 


of the Manufacturers Life Insurance 
Company, whose report for 1938 shows 
steady progress in business and financial 
strength. New business for the year 
amounted to $56,133,640; business in 
force increased by $17,347,334 to $590,- 
259,769; total income increased by 
$360,199 to $35,069,957; assets increased 
by $10,437,238 to $177,808,634; while 
the contingency reserve and surplus in- 
creased by $1,027,445 to $7,709,259. 
Total payments to policyholders increased 
by $1,999,960 to $16,958,261. 


Photo by “Who's Who in Canada’. 


any similar enactments in this coun- 
try, it has been taken for granted by 
many incorporated companies here 
that they have such authority. It is 
evident that the Government Insur- 
ance Departments consider that these 
limited liability companies are not 
violating the law against carrying on 
insurance business without a 
when they become 
subscribers to these 
changes; otherwise, 


license 
members of or 

reciprocal 
the Government 
authorities would take action against 
them. 


@X- 


e 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

I would like to get a report on the 
Commercial Life Assurance Company, 
whose head office is now at 350 Bay 
Street, Toronto. 

Does this company furnish as good 


security to its policyholders as the 
older and bigger companies doing 
business here? 
V. W. H., Toronto, Ont. 
The Commercial Life Assurance 
Company of Canada has been in busi- 
ness since 1913, with head office at 
Edmonton, until last year when it 


moved its head office to Toronto. 

Although it has previously confined 
its operations to Western Canada, it 
been able in this limited field to 
establish itself in a sound business and 
financial position. At December 31, 
1939, its were $2,646,380, an 
increase of $151,078 over 1938, 
While the liabilities except capital 
amounted to $2,174,666, showing a 
surplus as regards policyholders of 
$471,714. Thus policyholders have 
this additional protection over and 
above the policy reserves, which at 
the end of 1939 amounted to $1,956,- 
706. 


has 


assets 


Accordingly, the security afforded 
policyholders compares favorably with 


that furnished by other companies in 


the business, large or small, old or 
young. 
New business in 1939 totaled $973.,- 


705, and the business in force at the 
close of the year amounted to $9,836,- 


947. Total income last year was $508,- 


99n 


325, the largest in the company’s his- 
tory and the total disbursements, 
$368,141, showing an excess of in- 
come over disbursements of $140,184 

As the company is well-managed, 
ssues attractive, up-to-date policies, 


iffords ample security to policyholders, 
it should be in an excellent position to 
take full advantage of the great mar- 
ket for life insurance which exists in 
the Province of Ontario. By moving 
its head office East, it should be able 
to materially accelerate its progress, 
vhich will benefit both the policy- 
holders and shareholders of the com 
pany everywhere 
° 
Editor, 


Concerning Insurance: 


1 understand that when the insured 


wishes to change the beneficiary of 


his life policy that it is necessary for 
him to obtain the permission of the 
former beneficiary. Does this apply 
only to beneficiaries of a preferred 
class such as wife or children? Does 
it apply when the policy application 
distinctly states that the privilege of 
changing the beneficiary is reserved 


to the insured? May the’ insured 
change a policy payable to estate and 
make it payable to any particular per 
son at any time? 


G. H. L., Calgary, Alta 


Unless the beneficiary 
policy is a preferred beneficiary 01 
a beneficiary for value, the insured 
has the right to change the beneficiary 
without the necessity of 
the permission of anyone 

Preferred beneficiaries are the hus- 
band, wife, children, ado, ed child- 
ren, grandchildren, children of adop- 
ted children, father, mother and 
adopting parents of the person whose 


under a life 


obtaining 
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life is insured. Beneficiaries for value 
are beneficiaries who have given val- 
uable consideration other than mar- 
riage and who are expressly stated or 
described as such in the policy or an 
endorsement thereon or in a declara- 
tion signed by the insured. 

Even where the insured has named 
a preferred beneficiary in his policy, 
he may make a change to another 
beneficiary as long as he names an- 
other member of the preferred class 
of beneficiaries, but he cannot go out- 
side that class. 

A policy made payable to the estate 
of the insured may be changed at any 
time and made payable to a particular 
person. The change may be made by 
a declaration, that is, an instrument in 
writing, signed by the insured, in any 
way identifying the policy, or describ- 


Mutual 


with 


Write or 


Ottawa - Halifax 
Moncton - Winnipeg - Saskatoon - Edmonton - C 
Victoria - Nanaimo - Vancouver 


Applications for Agencies may be 
addressed to the Company's head 
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Head Office for Canada, 1400 Metropolitan Building, Toronto 
COLIN E. SWORD, Manager for Canada 
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One Out of Every Four 


Here's a bit of statistics that ought to interest YOU: One 
out of every four in your community will suffer loss of 
income due to accident or sickness, within the next twelve 
For a few cents a day you can protect yourself 
Accidents and Sickness come 
without warning and while you are well and earning, is 
the proper time to make provision for the unexpected. 
Our coverage is liberal and benefits are payable for one 
day or a lifetime for any accident or any 
premiums are attractively low. 


You Can Write Us for Full Particulars Without Any Obligation 


HEALTH AND 
34 King St. East, Toronto 


NEIGHBORS 






lesirable to locate your 


well-maintained neighbor- 


h so is it desirable to insure your 
property in a pan hich carefully 
sé ts its risks—and 1 rns the savings 
made directly to the policyholders. 


with Northwestern 


insuring 


your property is associated 


"good neighbors.’ 


phone for the name of the 


Northwestern Agent in your territory. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
FIRE ASSOCIATION 


= St - Montreal 
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in - Quebec 
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ACCIDENT ASSOCLATION 


BUY CANADIAN 


Every purchase of Canadian goods or services 
contributes to the employment of Canadians and 
helps both directly and indirectly to provide the 


funds so essential for the successful prosecution of 


The DOMINION » CANADA 
GENERAL INSURANCE CO. 


HEAD OFFICE 


Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Winnipeg 
Calgary and Vancouver 


- TORONTO 





the insurance fund 
or using language of like import 
whether endorsed on or attached to 
the insurance policy or not. The dec- 
laration may be made in a will, and 
such a declaration as against a sub- 
sequent declaration is deemed to have 
been made at the date of the will 
and not at the death of the insured. 
A declaration in an unrevoked instru- 
ment purporting to be a will is effec- 


ing its subject as 


tive even though the instrument is 
invalid as a testamentary document 
Where a preferred beneficiary is 


named, the insured is not precluded 
from surrendering the policy for paid 


up or extended insurance in favor of 
the preferred beneficiary, or from 
borrowing on it such sums as are 


necessary 
in force. 


and are applied to keep it 


—— TT 
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regulations which promises to encour- back into Falconbridge stock on the popularity of such a progressive 
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IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA add to its holdings at a rate of over oe pines oo on permanent part of our economic s 
us é ‘ tem, perhaps e' g s 
Negus Mines in the Yellowknife oe pees 
district has raised production to ap- ey m7 i : 
2al 


proximately $2,000 per day. Since 


108th ANNUAL STATEMENT first going into production almost one 


year ago, the ore has yielded an aver- 


The Bank of Nova Scotia oly sia a, 


eee into the United 
Established 1832 








States so far during 1940 have main- 
tained the high tempo made mani- 
fest late in 1939 when the flow of 


' / yellow metal to Washington was aver- 
Capital Paid Up Shi ane NC Reserve Fund aging close to $10,000,000 every 


$12,000,000 Me ey $24.000.000 twenty-four hours. 





e 
Canadian mining companies alone 
subscribed for more than ten per 





i citer wisi sri i aaleaies eaaraincas — " ‘ent. of Canada’s first war loz Y yy either XeES O ns 
CONDENSED STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 30th. 1939 Se ee nena S eenetine 
the amount of more than $20,000,000 ) nercha se sa 
LIABILITIES in the total loan of $200,000,000. tea f fe suga 
Notes in circulation Mer rrire ,295,375.25 . : ud more nargina ISeS 
- Beattie Gold Mines recently estab- ose el ! s 
Deposits (other than banks)... : eerie oe: oe i eee Slee a er rge fan s t f. 1 
nto : ? lished a new record when the rate of ya eee ED : od 
Deposits from other banks operating profit closely approached such taxes in! ISSeSS t 
sia) Acceptances and letters of credit outstanding (as ; i) cotecetne 6,757 ,600.98 $2 per ton, or around $100,000 per iverage fam I has $1,506 


$2,000 a vear vithout t th in 


Other liabilities 369.793.01 month. Gross recovery is a little 
Big. 5: Aas Sina ea aie: Gide eee eres ares 369,195. wean Gh eae tank. 


Dividends payable Si 361,815.75 


time increasing the = socia 
P Nor are these groups very 


Total liabilities to the public......... 306,316,956.73 Lake Shore Mines produced $2,856,- 


Capital. reserve and undivided profits...... ~a> 34,174,559:85 = song he ee ee ee 
of 1939. The mill averaged 2,100 tons 
$343,491,516.58 daily and the ore yielded an average on house, car or furniture. Our gov- 


ASSETS of $14.94 per ton. Operating costs DE. KILGOUR, president and general ernment loan 
Cash on hand and due from banks and bankers $ 48,456,294.46 have ranged from $5.07 in 1934 to Manager, North American Life Assurance [1 the 1 
= c lc . , ee e « PD 9 te < . 


$599 in 1938. Therefore, allowing Company, who, in addressing the annual — th: inks and insurance compar 
Notes of and cheques on other banks .  18,673,812.45 meeting of the company, stated: “We can \y}yj ft. i nae ti 


" pea . oS 7 ; say with the greatest confidence that the = ¢,.,. 4), Seas 
Government and other public securities, not exceeding mz value 122,750,569.45 the 191,195 tons milled during the  .jogan adopted by the management some _ aos 


‘ se > ; 2¢ ae i: : . 7 , 
Other bonds and stocks. not exceeding market value 13,314,886.43 last three months of 1939, the com- twenty-five years ago, that the financial 


3 "4 pany would show an operating profit position of the company is unexcelled is Few Big Indusizies 
Call loans (secured ) Ere tate ataaietd mek iaredla cca recelaia tates 6,312,196.97 of $1,709,213, a rate of some $6,800,000 as true to-day as it was then”. Total 


of funds for loan subscriptions. The 


save very little above their insur 





premiums, and the instalments du: 











for operating costs of $6 per ton on 


Total quick assets ; .. 209,507,759.76 annually, or a rate of $3.40 per share. assets of the company reached an amount If we need to get more money from 
yFficis its rates the grade of Of $65,001,883 at December 31, 1939; in- small salaried and high wage groups 
Other loans and discounts (after full provision for bad Oficial date indicates Che grade os crease for the year was 5.2 per cent ve mav have to enforc 


and doubtful debts)....... oF 117,924,846.29 ore in the mine as a whole is con- “Photo by “Who's WI ‘ are, ee ee 


- DY s Wh nm Canad. them Th 1iF¢ 


siderably higher than the current them phe ditti ty in Canada is 
average and the outlook is that this that we have relatively few big-s 
will reflect itself in the form of tions, it has become the custom to re industries. For all t entralizati 
Bank premises. . . 7 ae 6,135,845.38 higher output in due time. gard the average grade as a litt of recent times, a n rity 


> t 


4 ° € over 550 ounces to the ton On this people remain farmers, independent 
Shares of and loans to controlled companies............... , 2,500,000.00 = | caanaent ; te ea 

a é p we: re O'Brien Gold Mines produced — Dasis, ~ average under $38 goid merchants, or other sma yperators 
RET MU ee eras alata 5 a ravsrere airs inne nine saiain eiaveresale ao eee 665,464.17 $266,192 from 16,841 tons of ore dur- woul Id be between $19 and $20 to th rr workers, who are neither on any 
$343,491,516.58 ing the last three months of 1939, ton shckean with the mill no arge payroll nor in receipt of an) 

we > ’ ° 7 1 ry? Y Yr Y . Y tr YY n\ trm wnt 

ns The recovery of $15.81 per ton com- handling 2,000 tons of ore daily, or a mportant income from investments 

Top Depei . scjc . 5 ares with an average of $24.73 per rate of 730,000 tons annually, an ay ntet S are In bu ind 

J. A. McLeop, President H. D. Burns. Assistant General Manager I ee ; eS oe eth a kink ani comne ie fab, and sulle of ele ae ae: 

ton in the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, age of $19 per ton would sugeg i i 
ea teeta 1939 most $14,000,000 a year, and wou ther necessaries of fe t d 





Liabilities of customers under seeleadaianiin and ieltaes 
of credit (as per contra) 6,757,600.98 





. point to profits of over $8,000,000 % not De taxed without rdship t 


Branches from Coast to Coast in Canada Lake Shore Mines ls comine in for year, or some -B4 


some pointed comment in regard to For some time now the recovery ible to establis! 


=== — NEWFOUNDLAND : rs the grade of ore being treated. As is however, has been running at around scale of om 5 
JAMAICA CUBA PUERTO RICO DOMINICAN REPUBLIC generally known, unter the old price S15 per 108 Ses tae SS Wa OM eee teeiecoe dactae 


of $20.67 an ounce, the ore in Lake caused recent pointed comment. Thi Whatever devices may be develope 
LONDON. ENGLAND NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO Shore was divided into a grade of cee * 

some $8 per ton in the south or No. 1 drawing temporarily from the south ve have to be reconciled to living 
vein, while the gold content of the or low grade vein almost exclusivel) poorer and probably at the same tim 
North or No. 2 vein was anywhere at present. This south vein, carr wo 


per share annually he buyer Thus it may be impra 





question is asked if Lake Shore is it this or later sessions of Parliament 





from $15 to $20 to the ton. When ing $8 per ton under gold at $20.67 per cent which the government wants 
mixed, an average of .60 ounces to an ounce, carries approximately $15 means about $300 a year to the ave 
the ton or some $12 was a reasonable per ton under gold at $38 an oun ige family, and that represents a 
average. Now, with gold at $38 an Moreover, the question appears to be of furniture or clothing, or of mot 





) 
ounce including exchange, such 9 a reasonable one as _ olticia data ar use. And if the government suc- 

53rd ANNUAL REPORT grade would amount to $22.80 per shows the development ot the North eeds in its ambition this amount is 
ton However, in order to take care or No. 2 vein at lower levels con going to be paid, whether or not w 

of the inclusion of a certain amount tinues to show that deposit carrying get new bonds, or deposit OKs 

of low grade in the upper levels which a very large tonnage of ore that ™m rely tax receipts 


Summary 


had been passed by in earlier opera- iverages close to $30 in gold per ton 


NEW INSURANCE $ . $ aus 40% of Income Needed 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 
(Continued from Page 11} of over-subscription and allotment, 


ic soreticall } ld make for 
ada, which opened its 1940 session this hich theoretically should make fot 
t wher 


2e atest ac ces oO awa a strong subsequent market, whereas 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 572,912,435 590,259,769 week. Latest advi from Ott i n 3 l 1 , 1 are 


indicate that the government is shy- ! fact the real job of distribu 
ing away from the pay-as-we-go po the bonds is left until after th 





(Including Deferred Annuities) 


icy which was so loudly proclaimed Palsn, when so many of the big blocks 

at the start of the war, because so come back into the market 
ASSETS 167,371,396 177,808,634 many taxes are at the point of dimin F 

ishing returns, and the kind thit Compulsory Savings? 

would really bring in new moneys 

would really hurt There will be A third plan, which is exercising 


INCOME 34,709,738 35,069,937 more income and other taxes, but pet the brains of pubic OLiicigs Ih Re 


ada as well as in other warring coun 


haps not enough to mater ially finances 


tries, is a sort of compromise which 
the war 


seeks to combine the strength of the 

CONTINGENCY RESERVE AND SURPLUS 6,681,814 7,709,259 lion with the innocence of the lamb 
War Loans It aspires to be as ruthless as taxa 

tion, and at the same time to clothe 

Then there are loans. These hurt itself with the cloak of investment 

> i axe cause : f comes der the general head o 

Paymenis io living policyholders in 1939 amounted to $12,919,487 ; to — ee ee a ee i ot i , 

anyone it is nicer to save and invest ments could be developed in favor ol! 
than it is to pay a tax But there is any plan designed to compel the ex 


ance fund 
e import 
tached to 
The dec- 
will, and 
ist a sub- 
‘cd to have 
' the will 
e insured. 
ed instru- 
ll is effec- 
rument is 
document 
‘ficiary is 
= ecluded 

for paid 
1 favor of 
or from 
ns as are 
to keep it 


beneficiaries in Death Claims $4,038,773; a total of $16,958,260. 


a point of diminishing returns in travagant to save and invest mone) 

loans as well as in taxation in. bonds. mortgages, stocks, and 

THE The experience of the campaign other agencies for the development 

which has just been completed was of the country Possibly some of 

not entirely happy The 34% rat them would hold true even for in- 

ANI IRA ( ; ] l IRERS IFE was trimming things rather fine vestment in war bonds in place of 
here was too much response based new capital goods 


INSURANCE COMP. ANY on patriotism instead of on invest But when it is known in advan 


ment demand. Too much of this thing that all the money “saved,” by deduc- 





ah init heoribers fel like patron — E H. F. PATTERSON, general manager, 
> -oIleo * , . ! nake subscribers tee e patrons ion at le source rom wages, Salat the Bank of Nova Scotia Best net earn 
HEAD OFFICE ° rORONTO, CANADA rather than _ investors. And when ies, interest or dividends, is to gO ings since 1932 were Sec in the 
Established 1887 firms are told how much they are right to the government, it may as 1939 annual report: despite an increase 
expected to take, the voluntary fea well be called a scheme of war finance in taxes, net was equivalent to $15.36 
ture becomes rather a misnomer rather than one of investment. And per share on the capital stock—the best 

Further, the technique of loan flo- as a scheme of war finance, it may ‘“hOwing since 1932's $17.24 per share 
~ as compared with $14.96 in 1938, $15.02 

in 1937 and the $12 dividend rate 
—Photo by “Who's Who in Canada”, 


tation has rather gone to seed lt be quite practicable Regarding the 
assumes that there must be a process investment future of government 
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Britain's Year of 


Economic Warfare 


BY GILBERT C. LAYTON 
Saturday Night’s Financial Correspondent in London 








In this article Mr. Layton reviews the course of British industry, 


trade and finance in 1939. 


War was the compelling economic force throughout the year, even 


while peace still had a paper existence. 


War stimulated the 


steel and textile industries, raised the income tax, increased 


imports and commodity prices. 


It also brought “a thousand 


plans of mobilization, control and restraint”. 


The rise in the price level became one of the more serious mani- 


festations of the war. 


Through price control, the government 


is doing its best to ensure that any decline in the general 
standard of living shall be as small as possible. 








NHE 1939 
of its length passed 
from shadow into substance. In Great 
Britain, War was the compelling eco- 
nomic force even in the later stages o! 
1938 and from the beginning of 1939 
it was clear that military preparation 
was to be the most profound influence 
It was to war that the iron and steel! 
industry and the associated armament 
trades their revival; it was to 
war, when peace still had a 
paper existence, that the textile in- 
dustries owed their gradual stirrings 
out of the mud of deep depression; it 
was to war that the British tax-paye! 
the increase in the standard 
rate of income-tax from 5 6 to 7/6, and 
imports their gain, partly at the ex- 
pense of exports, and commodity 
ducers the higher prices for their 
duce; and it which helped 
to improve unemploy- 


year ran three-quarters 


before wat 


owed 
even 


owed 


pro- 
pro- 
was wal 


ee Ae f 
the figure of 


ment from 2,039,000 in the first month 
of the year to 1,232,000 in the month 
of August, and which caused a de- 


1,333,000 in 


terioration to Septembet 














and again to 1,431,000 in October, be- 
fore the absorptive apabilities of 
military industries reduced the g 
ire to 1,403,000 in November 
War Machine 
Wha il t i it | tain’s 
{dustry and trade Vas t enough 
n thougt Vas 
jenied by th fg- 
ires ; init o prod tion an 
st yutior Vas in orated into the 
ir ma I vit 4 i lity whict 
\ St S eved IOSSID LE 
Yet t ng Va lid not im- 
nge ol int inprepared, o 
i 4 ntation f pro 
t } \ ? ‘ 
tseitf ‘on- 
tions tr lid ay 
r t f e business re- 
is asured by the 
sft index yrroceeded from a 
gu nuary to 111 
7 ie 
r i ypene ncertain fo 
i y airman ad yme t 
s n t yet displa 
ts ntia ympletel an- 
g t 4 rocess By 
Y € ff t al nployment 
id attained a new high record, of 
il 12m ons, and the direct bene 
ns ram, displayed iu 
g gy act ty of the iron ana 
5 I nders ne shipbduliaers an 
a s i s egun to t 
ite t onom systen 
s Y it 2 ta trade and bDringing 
nefits trades far moved fron 
f inctionaries 
Pains and Penalties 
Al t \ as understoo 
it s of the sort ner 1¢ 
g I Z ts n pains ana 
al ties r t forn of taxation 
gne ts ind the nourntful er- 
nts in adjustment after the arms 
5 Y x austed \ 
ing s na ‘ts ve! 
gM st 1 iities autious 
establishing hig} yield bases The 
! ex index ft such shares 
eache 5 n Marct vhen the 
memory of peace promises was strong 
and the fu tang of the good trade 
vinds ihea sustained investors 
Around the end of the half year the 
I x was 97 
I rit summ juietude 
had its f spe it st the up- 
ard arey f t irms trades on- 
tinued and = st mployment rose 
The Board I ade’s index of produc 
tion in the manufacturing industries 
Y ored th rish arms drive, and 
n sui \ Nn ons ere 
mplo 
Ther the t erse imbitions ) 
Hitler mnfined innatura ‘ 
straint throughout tl ear elle 
to bursting point, and holida nakers 
ame back from sea and field to a 
world made real by the British and 
French ultimata. Already n antici- 
pation 3ank Rate had heen in- 
reased from 2 to 4 per cent while 
sterling had collapsed to 4.33 against 
the dollar vith gold over 150s. an 
ounce 
Control and Restraint 
In the economic sphere war was 
signalled with a thousand plans of 


mobilization, control and restraint, so 


that overnight, before a soldier had 
embarked for France, the business 
community found itself harnessed to 
the war machine, in company with 
an industrial force which had heen 
there for many months 

In the first week of war the active 


note circulation jumped by £20 million 
to a record of £549.9 million, and the 
defenders of sterling added £280 mil- 
lions of gold, transferred from the 
Bank of England to the Exchange 
Equalization Account, to their re 
sources. The Stock Exchange closed 


for a time, and on was 
lamed by minimum prices, which were 
officially imposed in the gilt-edged 
market and unofficially in many othe 
sections. 

None of these things, 
brought home to the man-in-the-street 


reopening 


however, 


the fact that he was at war so much 
as the budget did. Sir John Simon 
was, ironically, criticized for un- 


imaginativeness in sticking to the old 
whipping boys, when it was surely his 


imagination in estimating future 
needs that made him leave so much 
in reserve. Certainly, he left little 


to be squeezed from the customary 
oranges, with the standard rate ol 


income tax up from 5/6 to 7/6, with 
an Excess Profits Tax of 60 per 
cent., and with the tobacco, beer, 
sugar, and spirits imposts increased 


by 2s. a pound, 1d. a pint, 1d. a pound, 
and 10s. a proof gallon respectively. 
In a full year these additions will 
bring in £227 millions; on 1939 they 
were estimated to provide £107 mil 
lion. The most modest hopes and ex- 
nectations allow that loans will have 
to do at much. 

Side by with the deliberate 
sacrifice proceeded the automatic one. 
Before 1939 out the Ministry olf 
Labor showed a cost-of-living index 
increased by 18 points—about 10 per 
ent since the beginning of war. 
Certain classes have had commensur- 
ate increases in wages, but for the 
rest the in the price level is one 
ff the more serious manifestations 
f the war. Meanwhile, however, the 
government, through price control, is 
doing everything ensure 
that any decline in the general stand- 
ard of living shall be as small as pos- 
sible, while by long-term planning it 


least as 


side 


Was 





rise 


possible to 


is also attempting to prevent the 
jecline from becoming more than a 
temporary phenomenon of the wat 


Wissicis Oil 
and Oil Men 


BY T. E. KEYES 


| AST week-end Calgary had a visit 
4 


from Air Marshall Sir Robert 
Brooke-Popham and he told me that 
there would be five aviation training 
schools located on the prairies Each 
school will require a great Many Dar- 
rels of 84 octane gasoline daily 

. 
As stated in this column last week, 


Western refineries at the present time 
not equipped to make high octane 
gasoline, but inquiries would indicate 
that the additional equip- 
ment to octane gasoline 
vould and can be 
nstalled on 


ire 


necessary 

process 84 

not be expensive 

short notice 
e 

The Western 

be ready 


fact it is 


schools 
months 
impossible to 
when 
operation, put 
them to be 
early summer! If 
Alberta refiner 
time to make the 
and I think 
pended upon to supply 
oline market 

m A 


all 
few 


will not 
yet; in 
any 
they will 
Robert 
going by 
such is the 
will have 


necessary 


for a 


just set 
specific date as to 


be in full 
PX pec 


Sir 
ted some ol 
case, 
1es lots of 
arrange- 
they can de- 
this new gas- 
vith products processed 
ide 


ments, he 


berta I 


United States refineries 
ilized that 


require 


severa 


months ago re modern air 

ould 
octane gasoline 
their refinery 
this demand 


fare 
of high 
justed 


meet 


Val large supplies 
have ad- 


operations to 


and 


The Alberta 


lave recently 


Petroleum Association 
made quite an exhaus- 
tive survey of this 


whole 


situation 
United States 


lemands 


faking in 


ind 


per ation 


. 

As this 
and» the efficiency 
and reduction in operating costs is of 
onsiderable 


juestion of high octane fue 
increased power 
interest to motorists and 
I am taking the liberty of 
using verbatim a of the 
A.P.A. report prepared by 
Edward Kolb 


the public 
large part 


which was 


Exports of aviation fuel have 
the 


since 


been 
reported separately by 


Commerce 


Depart- 


ment of January 


1939. Exports for the first ten months 
totalled 3,365,500 barrels or 141,000 
000 gallons. In the first six months 


aviation 
cent 


gasoline constituted 11.4 per 
of all gasoline exported, but for 
ten months the percentage dropped to 
8.7. However, the first successful step 
in the big-time movement of U.S 
petroleum to England and France dur- 
ing the current European war was 
reported early in December, and it 
appears to be a matter of convoy or- 
ganization that has held up exports 
since September. More intense mili- 
tary operations in the European wars 
will also increase the demand 


According to the information § the 
A.P.A. has received, airplanes equip- 
ped to use high-octane fuel have im- 
portant advantages over those using 
lower anti-knock fuel. In the jump 
from 60 to 87 octane fuel, airplane 
engines designed to utilize the latter 
quality fuel give 33 per cent. greater 
power output than engines using 60- 
octane fuel. Engines built to use 100- 
octane 


gasoline yield 15 to 30 per 
cent. greater power than engines us- 
ing 87-octane fuel. This means 20 


per cent. reduction in take-off distance 
and 40 per cent. increase in climbing 
speed. 

e 


In a 1,400 mile flight of a transport 


plane, the advantage of 100 octane 
fuel over 87 octane fuel has been cal- 


culated to be equivalent to dispensing 
with 1,200 pounds of gasoline and car- 
ring instead seven more passengers, 
or their equivalent weight in mail or 
freight. The use of 100 octane fuel in 
aviation engines designed for this fuel 
is said to bring fuel efficiency on a 
par with the best aviation en- 


gine 


diesel 


e 
The capacity of 
U.S. to produce 


gasoline is 


refineries in the 
100-octane aviation 
times larger than 


several 


a vear ago, due to new plant construc- 
tion. Large as this increase has been, 
however, the total capacity of all these 
plants today, on all processes, is but 
a drop in the bucket compared with 
the potential production of high oc- 
tane aviation gasoline which is pos- 
sible from the raw materials available 
in that country. 
e 

Commercial air lines have only 255 
airplanes in service on scheduled pas- 
senger, express, and mail service 
within the U.S. and 91 in service be- 
tween the United States and foreign 
countries, but their fuel consumption 
during the past year is estimated at 
50,000,000 gallons of aviation fuel, 
which is as much as Army-Navy an- 
nual consumption. Commercial air 
lines now use 80-, 87-, and 90-octane 
fuels but the trend is toward an .n- 
crease in their use of 90-octane fuel, 
according to R. C. Oertel and R. E. 
Ellis, aviation managers for Standard 
of New Jersey and Standard Oil De- 
velopment Company respectively, in 
a recent article in National Aero- 
nautics magazine. Commercial over- 
land air lines have avoided fuels of 
over 90-octane number because lower 
specific fuel consumption has not been 
considered essential and the higher 
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~ and we'll a 
cee we wange 
through Zhe BANK OF MONTREAL” 
Thousands of business men to give efficient and under- 
from Halifax to Victoria look — standing help in the arrange- 
to the BANK OF MONTREAL | ment of their financing. 
ESTABLISHED 1817 
MODERN, EXPERIENCED BANKING SERVICE 
...the Outcome of 122 Years’ Successful Operation... Ati? 
cost not justified. These authorities ing equipment for 1941 will build 
state that “it is quite probable that operations around use of 95-octane 
at least some operators now purchas- _ fuel.” 








WARTIME ADJUSTMENTS REVIEWED 
IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS STRESSED 


By J. A. McLEOD, President, at 108th ANNUAL MEETING 


THE BANK OF 


Assistant General Manager, H. D. Burns, Presents Statement 
Showing Assets at New High Level and 
Pays Tribute to Staff 


The Bank of Nova 


the 108th An- 


In addressing 
Scotia shareholders at 
nual Meeting held at Halifax on 
January 24th, Mr. J. A. McLeod, 
President, outlined the current out- 
look for business, stressed the neces- 
sity of co-ordinated effort under war 
conditions and pointed out that war- 
time expansion does not mean pros- 
perity in the usual sense. 

3usiness had shown an improve- 
ment in 1939 which was accelerated 
after the outbreak of war. This im- 
provement was. particularly pro- 
nounced in manufacturing, where em- 
ployment and production reached the 
highest 


point on record. Other im- 
portant activities also showed im- 
provement, notably agriculture and 
mining output. 
Business Outlook is 
Toward Expansion 
Mr. McLeod stated that “Under 


wartime conditions the general direc- 
tion of the volume of production and 
employment is likely to be upward.” 
Three factors appear to be of major 
importance in the business outlook: 

(1) “Public spending in the emer- 
gency of war is of necessity greatly 
enlarged and is bound to play a lead- 
ing part in the business situation. 
That such expenditures will be heavy 
is clearly shown by the present esti- 


mates of the Dominion Government’s 
war outlays for the first twelve 
months of the conflict; they are 
placed at about $375 millions an 
average of roughly $1 million per 
day.” 

(2) “The extent of British pur- 
chausimg in Canada is likely to be of 
increasing importance. Although 


sritish contracts and orders have not 
been placed rapidly in this country, 
several very large contracts includ- 
ing those covering base metals and 
bacon have been negotiated and there 
is every prospect that the volume of 
British purchasing will be steadily in- 
creased. It was recently announced in 
Ottawa that British purchases in 
Canada during the first year of the 
war would probably be in the neigh- 
bourhood of $400 millions to $500 
millions.” 













(3) “The business situation in the 
United States is more difficult to ap- 
praise. Business in that country is at 


present holding its ground, and in 
some lines is still expanding, after the 
remarkably sharp improvement from 
August to November So long as con- 
litions remain as active as at present, 
the outlook for Canadian exports to 
the United States is favourable.” 


Wartime Expansion Does Not 
Mean Prosperity in the 
Usual Sense 


“In peacetime a growing volume of 
production means that there are more 
and services available for the 
population and this normally results 
in a rising standard of living. In war- 
time, however, an increased produc- 
tion and effort is required for the 
purposes of the conflict. This produc- 
tion and effort has to be sacrificed for 
the needs of the war and is not avail- 
for the improvement of living 

onditions 

‘For a time, Canada may be able to 
increase her production sufficiently to 
provide for these additional require- 
ments of war without curtailment of 
production in other lines and thus 
Without reducing living standards. 
Idle labour and capital may be put to 
work, partly employed persons may 
find full-time occupations, and people 
may generally work harder’ and 
longer There is undoubtedly much 
scope for increasing production in 
Canada— more indeed than in most 
other countries. But if the war lasts 
for long, and we have no reason to 
believe that it will be of short dura- 
tion, it may result in some curtail- 
ment of non-essential production and 
Canadians may have to accept a re- 
duction in the standard of living. 

“Our Government is now actively 
engaged in developing Canada’s war 
effort—in directing an increasing part 
of the nation’s energies toward war 
purposes. This means that a growing 
percentage of the national income will 
be passing through the Government's 
hands. On the one side, the volume of 
wartime expenditures is rising stead- 
ily while, on the other, the necessary 
funds are being obtained through in- 
creased taxation and borrowing.” 


goods 


able 


Rising Taxation and 
Public Borrowing 

‘Rates of taxation have already 
been raised considerably and we can- 
not disregard the _ possibility that 
further increases may be necessary 
in future. The Government, indeed, 
has indicated its intention of follow- 
ing as far as is practicable a pay-as- 
you-go policy. In announcing this 
policy in the Budget Speech of last 
September, the Minister added: ‘In 
imposing the new tax burdens which 
this policy will require we shall be 
guided by the belief that all our citi- 
zens will be ready to bear some share 
of the cost of the war, but we shall 
insist on the principle of equality of 
sacrifice on the basis of ability to pay. 
We shall not of course be able to 
meet all war costs by taxation be- 
cause there is a limit to the taxes 
that can be imposed without produ- 
cing inefficiency, a lack of enterprise, 
and serious discontent.’ The Minis- 
ter also made it clear that during the 
early months of the war, the expan- 
sion in tax revenues could not be ex- 
pected to provide for any very import- 
ant part of the increased expendi- 
tures, particularly since two of the 
leading new imposts are not applic- 


able until the incomes of 1940 have 
been received. 
“The Government has_ therefore 


been borrowing—-first from the banks 
and recently trom the public. The 
first loan, of $200 millions from the 


banks, was designed to promote an 
increase in productive activity and 
did not represent a draft upon the 
savings of the Canadian people. It 
was financed by an expansion of 
credit but as the Government took 
pains to point out, this type of 


borrowing would have to be strictly 
limited in order to avoid the danger 
of creating an inflationary situation. 
The War Loan just floated has thus 
been a call upon the national savings 
and it is only to be expected that as 
the war progresses further, requests 
will be made to the Canadian public 
to place additional amounts of its 
savings at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, not only for the requirements 
of our own war effort, but also for 
the repurchase of Canadian securities 
held in Great Britain. That this will 
be done willingly and in a spirit of 
public service is clearly demonstrated 
by the signal of the first 
public loan, 

“However 


success 


distasteful 
spectacle of increasing taxation and 
rising public debt, it will undoubt- 
edly be accepted with understanding 
and determination. There is no easy 
way to finance war. If the methods 
of taxation and borrowing were not 
to be heavily relied upon, then the 
alternative would be inflation with 
all its inequities and unhappy impli- 
cations for the future. But while 
there can be no question of the pub- 
lic’s full co-operation in supporting 
the necessary measures of war fi- 
nance, it is also essential that the 
Government should eliminate all un- 
necessary expenditures and should 
maintain a high degree of efficiency 
in the great national effort upon 
which we have embarked.” 


may be the 


Wartime Controls 

and Regulations 
“In other respects too, the business 
situation has been altered by the war. 
An intricate system of government 
controls over important phases of 
economic life has already been de- 
veloped and on the whole is operating 
efficiently and with a minimum of 
interference to business. Foreign ex- 
change control has been established 
with a view to conserving our ex- 
ternal resources through the control 


of international movements of capital. 
The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
has also been set up to prevent un- 
necessary advances in prices and to 
ensure adequate supplies of import- 
ant commodities. These and other 
government regulations have been 
necessary and desirable under the 
present circumstances of war. They 


should be regarded, however, as pure- 
ly wartime measures to be removed 


promptly following the cessation of 
hostilities.’ 
Canada's International Position 
“It is a far stronger Canada that 


stands today by the side of Britain 
and France than was the case in 1914. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Our exporting capacity is more than 
twice as great, our manufacturing pro- 
duction has approximately tripled, 
our mining output is many times 
greater, and large increases have also 
occurred in agricultural and forestry 
production. 

“On the financial side there has 
been an equally striking change in our 
international position. Prior to the 
last war, Canada was a “young” coun- 
try in every sense. She was in the 
midst of a period of rapid exploitation 
and development of her natural re- 
sources—a process which was financed 
to a very large extent by capital from 
abroad. Canada was a heavy importer 
of capital and had a correspondingly 
large deficit in her current balance of 
international receipts and payments. 
Today in sharp contrast, Canada is a 
much more “mature” country. In re- 
cent years, we have had substantial 
surpluses in our current international 
accounts which we have been using to 
reduce our net external indebtedness. 
Thus from a position in which we were 
dependent upon heavy imports of eap- 
ital, Canada has become a substantial 
exporter of capital.” 


“Favourable” Trade Balance 
With Britain 

“During the five years from 1934 
to 1938, the average ‘favourable’ bal- 
ance of payments was not far from 
$200 millions per annum. The greater 
part of this arose out of our trans- 
actions with Great Britain and has 
been mainly a reflection of the heavy 
surplus of commodity trade with the 
‘Old Country.’ Our transactions with 
the United States, on the other hand, 
left a moderate balance on the debit 
side while our business with the rest 
of the world resulted in an appreciable 
credit item. 

“In peacetime, the geographical dis- 
tribution of our balance of payments 
was not a matter of serious concern. 
We recognized that international trade 
was a many-sided process; we had not 
fallen into the error of judging our 
business relations with each other 
country by the net trading balance. 

“In wartime, however, the geo- 
graphical distribution of our inter- 
national transactions becomes a mat- 
ter of first-rate importance. At a 
time when the Empire is marshalling 
its strength to meet a grave challenge 
to its existence and way of life, we 
are no longer justified in using our 
‘favourable’ balance with Britain to 
reduce our debt in the United States, 
however desirable this may have been 
in peacetime. But rather, it is clearly 
a part of our contribution to the Al- 
lied cause to reduce the substantial 
drain on Britain’s current financial 
resources which is involved by pay- 
ment of our ‘favourable’ balance in 
freely available foreign exchange. 

“Canada is in a position to do this 
by repatriating Canadian debt held 
in Britain—-by taking back our own 
securities, instead of foreign exchange, 
in payment for part of our exports to 


Britain. The first operation of this 
kind has already been carried out, 
when in October the Dominion Gov- 
ernment redeemed a_ $92. million 
sterling issue and replaced it by a 
Canadian issue sold to the chartered 
banks. As this operation demon- 


strates, such repatriation of debt re- 
quires not only a ‘favourable’ balance 
of transactions but also the ability on 
the part of the domestic capital mar- 


ket to absorb new issues of like 
amount.” 
Importance of Maintaining 
Export Income 
“Since our ‘favourable’ trade bal- 


ance with Great Britain is no longer 
likely to be fully available in the form 
of foreign exchange, it is highly de- 
sirable that our export income from 
other countries be maintained and, if 
possible, increased. It is true that in 
recent years Canada’s total receipts 
from other countries have been some- 
what more than sufficient to meet 
her payments to them. But if Can- 
ada is to act as a great supply base for 
the Allies, it is probable that we shall 
have to increase our imports, partic- 
ularly of such things as machinery 
and equipment from the United States. 
“The more Canada is able to in- 
crease her export income from the 
United States and from other non- 
belligerent countries such as those of 
Latin America, the greater will be her 
ability to buy necessary equipment, 
supplies and raw materials for the 
purposes of the war. In a very real 
sense our exports of such ‘peacetime’ 
goods and services as gold, newsprint, 
cattle, and tourist services are just 
as much the sinews of war as the pro- 
duction of munitions in Canada. 


“Taking a longer view, a policy of 
attempting to increase our exports of 
‘peacetime’ goods and services has the 
great advantage that its benefits will 
outlast the war. Canada has oppor- 


tunities today of obtaining trade, 
which in part at least, she may be 
able to keep permanently. Such a 


policy then, is not just a wartime 
expedient. It is one of building for the 
future and the more successful it is 
the more it will facilitate the inevit- 
able re-adjustment at the close of 
hostilities.” 


Assistant General Manager's 


Remarks 
“In the absence of the General 
Manager, who is enjoying a_ well- 


earned rest, I shall restrict my re- 
marks to a brief review of the prin- 


cipal items on the statement now 
presented to you. 
“Due to an increased amount of 


loans and a larger volume of business 
generally, we are able to report pro- 
fits of $2,033,333, after taxes of $559,- 
190 and after making appropriations 
to contingent accounts, out of which 
provision for bad and doubtful debts 
has been made. ‘The earnings are 
almost $53,000 larger than those for 
1938 and, in addition, we have paid 
$23,000 more taxes.” 


Balance Sheet Shows Expansion 


“Turning to the balance sheet itself 
our total deposits at $279,766,000 are 
at a record-high figure and show an 
increase of almost $26,500 for the 
year. About half of this amount is 
represented by increased balances due 
to the Dominion and Provincial Gov- 
ernments, but there has been an in- 
crease of almost $11,000,000 in our 
deposits from the public not bearing 
interest and an increase of $3,000,000 
in deposits bearing interest. 

“On the Assets side of our state- 
ment our cash holdings, that is, coin, 
notes of and deposits with the Bank 
of Canada and Government and other 
bank notes total $35,698,000, which is 
11'2% of our liabilities to the public. 
Our other cash assets, consisting of 
exchange for the Clearing House and 
bank balances carried with Corres- 
pondents elsewhere than in Canada, 


bring the total up to $67,130,000, 
which is almost 22% of our public 
liabilities as compared with 20% a 


year ago. 

‘Our total investments, which are 
carried in our balance sheet at prices 
not exceeding market values, now 
amount to $136,065,000, which is an 
increase of $9,000,000 over the total 
shown a year ago. This increase is 
represented entirely in our holdings 
of Dominien and Provincial Govern- 
ment securities maturing within two 
years, all the other holdings in the 
investment accounts showing moder- 
ate decreases. Our participation in 
the recent two year war loan, which 
was placed by the Government with 
the Chartered Banks a few weeks ago, 
more than accounts for the increase. 

“Total quick assets aggregate 
$209,507,000, 68.39% of our public 
liabilities.” 


Upward Tendency in Loans 


“Our current loans in Canada at 
$94,898,000 are $14,226,000 higher 
than they were a year ago. This is 


largely accounted for by advances to 
our customers in connection with the 
moving of the large western wheat 
crop of the past season but, as well, 
in other directions we have experi- 
enced an encouraging demand for 
loans for commercial purposes from 


the Bank's customers. 
“Current loans elsewhere than in 
Canada at $15,056,000 are slightly 


increased over those of a year ago. 

“Total assets at $343,491,000 show 
an increase of $34,000,000 for the year 
and are at the highest figure in the 
history of the Bank.” 


Tribute to Staff 


“At this time on behalf of the 
General Manager, as well as for my- 
self, I wish to pay tribute to the loyal 
and efficient assistance and co-opera- 
tion that we have received from the 
officers and staff of the Bank during 
the past year, which for many has 
been a difficult one. It has involved 
in many cases long extra hours which 
have been cheerfully given as an un- 
avoidable accompaniment to the 
special situations that arise in war 
times. I would be remiss if I did not 
mention this; may I add also that the 
statement presented to you today is 
tangible evidence of the capable and 
competent character of the services 
of the men and women—2,537 in all 

who make up the staff of the Bank 
throughout the Dominion and else- 
where. 

“While Canada's contribution to the 
Empire's fighting forces is not large 
in number, it is generally admitted 
that its personnel is of a very high 
character. We are proud to say that 
included therein are thirty-seven of 
our young men who have been given 
leave of absence from their duties in 
the Bank for the full term of their 
war service. They carry with them 
the good wishes not only of their fel- 
low-workers on the Bank's staff, but, 
I know, of the shareffotders’as well,” 


Wien. 
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Suits to Bridge the Interval Between Winter and Spring 
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prices I the tag end of the winter every woman's principal preoccupation be- 
now ; ‘4 4% comes a suit with which to bridge the interval between waning winter 
is an ‘ ; \ and the warmer weather ahead. The illustrations on this page indicate some 
> total \ . \ of Paris’ pet ideas on the subject of suits for Spring, 1940. 
ise is S Above, Left: Paquin’s contribution is of grey-green wool to which is 
dings added a jigger of Scotch in the lining of the top-coat and the jaunty weskit. 
overn- Right: ra Borea places her label on a suit of more casual mien, The 
n two } skirt has wide, loose pleats and the button plackets at either side of the hips 
in the are faced with leather. A fitted jacket with widely spaced stripes of faint 
noder- 4 ; white is worn over a blouse of white rough rajah silk. 
ion in : x Below, Left: Lelong’s artistry is to be discerned in the adroit manner 
which , with which pin-stripes are arranged to form a part of the design as well as to 
t with flatter the figure, and in the scalloped lines of cording which continue down 
cS ago, . either side of jacket and skirt. 
‘rease. . Centre: Bruyere puts emphasis on hips by dropping the waistline down 
regate ; ; to the natural waist and fitting it snugly. Wide squared-off revers are draped 
public softly and broken with fan-shaped inserts of brown which contrast urbanely 
with the beige of the suit. 
Right: Obviously Bruyere was inspired in this suit by the military uni- 
forms seen around Paris. Typical of all jackets this season is the longer 
ida at . length and saddle-style pockets. Small squares of embroidery at the shoulders 
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Reminiscent of early Victorian grandeur 
ts this handsome Candelabra by Inier- 
national Silver who recommend Silvo to 
preserve the beauty of vour silverware 


Sinvo i is easy to use, safe 
and sure. It treats the 
lustrous surface with due 
respect, banishing tarnish 
and dimness, polishing 


quickly, carefully and well. 
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LIQUID SILVER POLISH 





Oriental 


Cream 


GOuURAUODO 


gives a touch of satis- 
faction. Recaptures 
that soft, tender skin 
of youth. 6 
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Lansing Hatfield, Gifted New Baritone 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


newcomers have 


Toronto concert- 
favorable as 


young American baritone 


Lansing Hatfield at Eaton Auditorium 


in two 


recitals last week. But then 


few newcomers have been so well en- 


dowed 
gence, 


North 


traveler 
istic product of the 
servatory, 
perience 
musical 


cisive 


Daniel 


Stephen 


His 


ranging 
to bright resonant baritone 
English 
ant temperament 


good looks and magnetic 
sonality. 
a typical 


recognition 
was selected to 
American 


Moore’s unique 


voice is of mellow 
ity. and its 


in respect of intelli- 
per= 
He hails from a town with 


American name, 


voice, 


Hickory, 


Carolina, is a commercial 


turned vocalist, and an art- 
Peabody Con- 
Baltimore. His stage ex- 
has been mainly confined to 
comedy, but he received de- 
last May when he 
play a famous 
statesman in Douglas 
opera “The Devil and 
Webster,” with libretto bs 
Vincent Benet 


noble qual- 
compass is exceptional! 


evenly from basso profund 
tones. His 
diction is perfect, his buoy 


engaging, and his 


breathing and control impressive. The 


dignity 


of his declamation in serious 


numbers is as notable as the ease of 


his comedy 
a wide 
of them 


His 
were 


‘The 


“How 
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V's jolly old ditty 


in lighter lyrics. He 
variety of 
well 


sang 
nearly all 


songs, 


dramatic 
Emmanuel 
Proclaim the Glory 
sung in German, and Loewe's 
Slumber of the 
in English. One of his finest 
was Hugo Wolf's optimistic 
se,” in which he perfectly 
spirit of the 
power 


tervor 
Bach's 


buoyant 
dramatic were 
Two Grena- 
“Guns,” an effective 
war by the Canadian 


Geoffrey O'Hara 


lighter songs he has an unctuous, 


of the 
“Pretty Saro,” a 
‘arolina mountain song, which 
eat immigration 
19 from Scotland 
also revived J. L. 
Simon the 
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made an 


Cellarer,”” immortalized for Canadi- 
ans half a century ago by the noted 
baritone, E. W. Schuch. 


Conservatory Quartet 


That admirable chamber organiza- 
tion, the Conservatory String Quartet, 


resumed public activities last week 
With the first of three subscription 
concerts For more than a decade 
this group has been contiguously 


keeping alive local 
chamber music. The 
tion and sympathy of its personnel is 
apparent. All are section leaders in 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, 
Elie Spivak, first violin; Harold 
Sumberg, violin; Cecil Figel- 
and Leo Smith, ’cello. They 
are outstanding in sincerity, scholar- 
ship and technical efficiency. In the 
surroundings of Conservatory Hall 
they reveal the intimacy of their team 
work as chamber 


enthusiasm for 


close co-opera- 


second 
ski, viola; 


musicians. 
modern and 
works later on, 
consisted of 
First came the 
Quartet in G 
which their 
rhythmical 


Though 
they will play original 
their first 
traditional 
sunny and 
major by 
lightness of 
interchanges 


“anadian 
program 
works 

sparkling 
Haydn _ in 
touch and 


were delightful Then, Schubert's 
Quartet, opus 29, No. 1, also melodi- 
ous but more emotional and beauti- 
fully played. Then a leap of half a 
century to Brahms’ Quartet, Opus 51, 
No. 1, more intense and dramatic, but 


profoundly interesting, played with 
ease and breadth of tone. Obviously 
the Conservatory String Quartet con- 
tinues to deserve well of music lover:. 


A Hemans Poem 


A Grimsby 
most 


correspondent 
interesting 


makes a 
which 
mind ever 


suggestion 
she says has been in het 


of late years and has not been done 

1 Toronto since the days of Dr. Tor- 
rington’s famous Philharmonic So- 
ciety. Its composition caused a defin- 
ite and long continued breech be- 
tween Handel and London society, 
which protested against his resolve 
to expand choral music on a grandi- 
and wished him to stick to 
solo numbers. 

Dr. Wilfrid Pelletier, who takes an 
interest in the Cosmopolitan Singers, 
a group recently organized in Mont- 
real, has arranged a loan by the 
Metropolitan Opera House of the 
score of the English version of 
Tschaikowsky’s opera ‘Eugene One- 
gin,” which the society will present 
next spring. 

One of the more recent Canadian 
composers is Mary Piersol, a native 
of Ottawa, and her most important 
work to date is her “Georgian Bay 
Suite” for voices and orchestra with 
words by her husband William Hunter 
Piersol. One movement, “Giant Tomb 
Island,” was recently a feature of 
the familiar broadcast “Canadian 
Snapshots,” conducted by Samuel 
Hersenhoren. 

John Murray Gibbon of Montreal, 
the most eminent Canadian authority 
on folk songs of all lands, participated 
in “Canadian Snapshots” last week 
und will shortly be heard on the air 
in a series of five weekly broadcasts, 
consisting of Canadian lyrics adapted 
to immortal folk-tunes of various 
origins. 


ose scale, 


Music West and East 


Jean de Rimanoczy, eminent Van- 
couver violinist, is conducting a 
chamber orchestra® in a_ broadcast 


“Classics for To-day.” Recently he 
played two vivid novelties, the’ Minia- 
ture Symphony” of Adam Carse, and 





SWEEPING ALI 
McCarthy of the 


skating titles in the Dominion championship meet at the Minto Club, Ottawa. 


OPPOSITION 


McCreath won the 
women’s singles; 
feature of the 


men’s singles 


Toronto Skating Club ¢ 


since the \thenia’” catastrophe last 
ptember It is that conductors of 
choral societies, and organizers of 


choral programs for broadcast use, re- 
vive Alfred Mrs. 
Hemans' famous poem, “The Treas- 
ures of the Deep.” This ode, written 
well over a century ago, contains 
to present cir- 


Gaul’s setting of 


many lines applicable 


umstances, when the loss of lives at 
sea is a matter of daily news. Felicia 
though possessed of an al- 
facility, was a better poet 
than many realize; and at one time 
her poems, which touched the heart 
of English life, familiar in 
countless died in 1835 
ifter 42 years of rather unhappy and 
restless life Alfred Gaul was not 
born until two years after her death, 
and his setting of “The Treasures of 
the Deep” was published many 
after the original 
well-known 
Cathedral he 
known composers of Eng- 
land, and lived until 1913. Fifty years 
ago his cantata, “The Holy City,” was 
sung frequently by choirs in all parts 
of the English-speaking world 


Hlemans 


most fatal 


were 
homes She 


years 
poem had become 

Reared in Norwich 
became one of the best 
religious 


Children and Others 


The Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
gave its second children’s concert for 
the season at Massey Hall on a recent 
ifternoon. The musical numbers in- 
cluded several works suitable for 
children by their brisk 
rhythmical quality, the Mozart 
Haffner’ Symphony, The  Jarne- 
feldt “Cradle Song” and ‘“Praelu- 


reason of 


dium" and Sibelius’ early “Karelia 
Suite.” A feature of the program 
was a questionaire set by Sir Ernest 


MacMillan to stimulate listening. Of 
special delight to the youngsters was 
dances by the Keogh 
Marionettes, with choreog- 
Volkoff and panto 
Heddie in person 
violinist Albert Spalding 
artist of the Montreal 
Orchestra's concert under Dr. Douglas 
Clark on January 21 

The Cathedral Singers of Montreal 
under that enterprising conductor 
Dr. Whitehead, are rehearsing a re- 
vival of Handel's oratorio “Israel in 
Egypt,”’ composed in 1739 immediate- 
ly before “Messiah.” It is a stupen- 
dous work containing no less than 24 
double choruses of a_ magnificent 
character. It has been much neglected 


1 series of 
Heddie 

raphy by Boris 
mime by Mr 
The great 
was guest 


before them, 
Toronto Skating Club scooped up the cream of the figure 


championship ; 
both won the senior pairs title. 


Ralph McCreath and Norah 


Miss McCarthy won the 
The dashing team will be a 


arnival in Maple Leaf Gardens in March. 


episodes from Casella’s ‘‘Pupazetti 
Suite.” The violinist also heads a 
quartet of which the other members 
are Edgar Glyde, viola, Dezso 
Mahalek, ’cello, and Isabel Campbell, 
piano. recently it played over the 
air, in its entirety, Gabriel Fauré’s 
beautiful Quartet in C minor. 

A novelty of unique interest was 

cently performed at Winnipeg by 
a quintet comprising William Ekins, 
flute; Frank Simons, harp; Josef 
Sera, violin; Michael Barton, viola; 
and Isaac Mamott, cello. It is a Suite 
inspired by Japanese epigrams, ori- 
ginally composed for the Paris Quin- 
tet by Jacques Pillois. The little 
poems that provided the mottoes for 
the various movements bear the titles, 
“Orphan's Prayer,” “Japanese New 
Year,” “Ill Fated Love,” “Loneliness,” 
and “Dreams of Dead Warriors.” The 
*xotic character of the epigrams is 
apparent in “Orphan’s Prayer,” in 
which the child places a bowl of clear 
water on the ancestral grave and 
says; “O do not freeze, water in the 
little bowl; for Mother has no teeth 
any more.” 

A new chamber ensemble to be 
known as the McGill Quartet has been 
formed in Montreal by musicians asso- 
ciated with the university embracing 
Alexander Brott, 1st violin; Edwin A. 
Sherrard, 2nd violin; Joseph Oriold, 
viola; and Jean Belland, ’cello. 

Ishbel Mutch, originally a Regina 
girl, now resident in Montreal, was 
third Montreal “Nine 
O'Clock.” She sang a program em- 
bracing many schools of classic and 
modern song, including such a novelty 
(for modern ears) as “Bel Piacere” 
from Handel's “Agrippina.” 

The Quebec Musical Competition 
Festival will bring back to Montreal 
a former resident of that city who 
became an international celebrity, in 
the person of Louis Hasselmans, for 


soloist of the 


fifteen yvears conductor of French 
Opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House In the years 1911-13 Hasse!- 


mans was joint conductor with Agide 


Jacchia of Gen. Frank Meighen’s 
splendid enterprise, the Montreal 
Opera Company. Hasselmans was 


the first to conduct Charpentier’s 
“Louise” and the leading works of 
Massenet in Montreal and Toronto. 
In 1913 he returned to Paris where 
he conducted at the Opera Comique, 
and was brought back to America 
by the Chicago Grand Opera House. 
Since he retired from the Metropoli- 


strain. 


where. 





All packets as above. 
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NEW PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


DELPHINIUMS 


The World’s Grandest Delphiniums. 
approached this magnificent new type for sheer beauty, 
glory of color, majestic size and form. Huge individual 
double florets 21, 
The remarkable length, fullness and size as shown in the 
accompanying picture are typical of this exclusive new 
Stalks are strong and woody, 
This is positively the finest and most beautiful Delphin- 
ium ever produced 


1415. DARK BLUE 


1417. LIGHT BLUE SHADES 1420. SNOW WHITE 
1421. ALL SHADES MIXED, includes above and other 


Nothing has ever 
inches across, built into massive spikes 


no staking needed. 
Don't miss it 


SHADES 1418. PASTEL SHADES 


shades. 


(Pkt. 100 seeds 50c.) (2 pkts. 85c.) 
(5 pkts. $2.00) (postpaid). 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


FREE 


Brimful of helpful suggestions, with the largest selection 
of vegetables, flowers, plants and nursery stock of every 
description to be found any- 


Our big 1940 Seed and Nursery Book is now 
ready. Many fine new introductions for 1940. 


SEND TODAY 


GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO 








tan he has been director of the Baton 
Rouge Conservatory, Louisiana. 


Notes and Comment 


A young Montreal composer, Henry 
Brant, has completed the score of a 
modern ballet, “Episode in the Life of 
the Great American Goof,” the scen- 
ario of which was devised by William 
Saroyan. It runs 55 minutes and 
brings in every style of music. The 
composer’s father, Saul Brant, was 
formerly a violin instructor at the 
McGill Conservatorium and Henry 
made his first public appearances as 
a boy violinist of nine years in Mont- 
real. He is now 26 and for the past 
decade has been associated with the 
Juilliard School in New York where 
he has won several prizes and scholar- 
ships. Some of his works have already 
been performed by United States or- 
chestras, and he has completed an- 
other modern ballet “City Portrait.” 

The brilliant Canadian tenor Joseph 
Victor Laderoute, a native of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., and for some time 
a church and radio soloist in Toronto, 
is winning ever-increasing recognition 
in the United States. He has been 

gaged by Frederick Stock, veteran 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra to sing the tenor part in 
a coming production of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra has an- 
nounced a lengthy list of appearances 
in leading American cities during the 
earlier months of 1940. It is grati- 
fying to note on the list an engage- 
ment for Toronto next spring, just 
prior to the close of its tour at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Montevideo, capital of Uruguay, got 
into the news in quite a sensational 
way recently, but many readers are 
possibly unaware that it is a musical 
centre. Not very long before the 
tragedy of the Graf Spee, presenta- 
tion of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
was given by the orchestra and 
chorus of the State-owned opera 
house, under the direction of Erich 
Kleiber. It so happens that Kleiber, 
an Austrian, had been conductor of 
the State Opera, Berlin from 1923 
until 1938. Since then he has been 
living in South America, and con- 
ducted opera at Montevideo during 
the ‘‘winter” months of July and Aug- 
ust. His return to conduct the Ninth 
Symphony was made the occasion of 
the unveiling of a bronze plaque at 
the Opera House commemorating his 
musical services to the city. 

The ‘Musical Times” recently re- 
vived a musical joke that was cur- 


PUPPET OPERA. 








rent in England quite a number of 
years ago when Dr. Brewer’s song 
“Fairy Pipers” was new. Clara Buti 
sang it at Bath with a well-known 
local musician Frank Tapp at the 
piano. There was some amusement 
that a song by Brewer, published by 
Boosey, should be sung in the famous 
Pump Room by a Butt, accompanied 
by a Tapp. At the time “Punch” kept 
the ball or barrel rolling with the 
comment that “the audience was In- 
toxicated with delight long before the 
last Bar closed.” 


Eminent composers are frequently 
successful in disguising their love for 
the music of their contemporaries. A 
Belgian musical publication recently 
unearthed a letter written by Ed- 
ouard Lalo, who in 1873 composed 
“Symphonie Espagnole” a work still 
frequently heard, on the subject of 
Brahms, ten years his junior. Said 
Edouard of Johannes: ‘He is an in- 
ferior mind, who has explored every 
corner of modern harmony and 
counterpoint, but was not a born 
musician and has no capacity for in- 
vention. . . I have just read his Violin 
Concerto. A man may turn out this 
kind of thing when his mind _ is 
empty; but I cannot understand his 
deciding to have it published.” 


Listeners in Eastern Canada were 
recently glad to note on a British 
Columbia program, the name of Dal- 
ton Baker, formerly a widely known 
singing teacher and choral director 
in Toronto, who has resided in Van- 
couver for several years. He directed 
a string group and mixed quartet in 
Arthur Benjamin’s broadcast of ex- 
cerpts from Bach’s “Christmas Ora- 
torio” heard in connection with the 
“Immortal Music” series. Prior to 
coming to Canada Mr. Baker was one 
of the most renowned of English 
Festival baritones. During his stay 
in Toronto he taught many well- 
known singers and was the founder of 


the Toronto Madrigal Society which 
sang exquisite music. Incidentally 
it may be mentioned that Mr. Baker 


first brought Richard Crooks to To- 
ronto, when the singer was a lad 
just embarking on his illustrious con- 
cert career. 

Increasing recognition is being 
given in this country to the clever and 
delicate lyrics of the young English 
composer Michael Head. Eileen Law 
of Toronto and Katharine Hamilton 
of Vancouver have both included 
them in their repertory. Head, born 
at Eastborne in 1900, is both a pianist 
and vocalist, and frequently gives one- 
man recitals of his own compositions 


From the World's Fair to the Arcadian Court of the Robert 


Simpson Co., Toronto, comes the unique Victor Puppet Opera Troupe (Jan. 
22-27) which by the use of synchronized music presents the classic operas in 
tabloid form. Above, the puppets and puppeteers at work 
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Treatment is Everything 
BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


4 LL through the first part of “We 
*”" Are Not Alone” I was haunted 
by a sad, teasing little memory which 
kept creeping in and getting between 
me and the characters. I remem- 
bered them as well as anything but 
I couldn’t seem to place their names 

that is their original names. Then 
just as the awful Mrs. Newcombe was 
folding programs for her evening 
musicals and being cross to poor Dr. 
Newcombe while the lovely Leni 
hovered tenderly just beyond, it all 
unrolled as vividly as the picture on 
the screen. “Why Dr. Newcombe is 
Marke Sabre!” I said to Miss A. 
Miss A. whose memories are middle- 
aged and sentimental too, said ex- 
citedly of course, and Mrs. New- 
combe was that terrible Mabel Sabre. 
“And Leni is that Lady Something-or- 
other, you know the one, who really 
loved him,” Miss A. said. “And ‘We 
Are Not Alone’ is ‘If Winter Comes,’ 
I cried happily. “Shut up, you two,” 
said the lady in front. And having 
laid the ghost of Mr. A. S. M. Hutchi- 
son we subsided to enjoy the work 
of Mr. James Hilton 


“MNHE Shop Around the Corner” was 

easier to place because I once 
wrote that one myself. It seemed a 
dazzling idea at the time—the notion 
of two people working together, hat- 
ing each other like poison and all the 
time exchanging tender, anonymous 
little notes. I couldn’t get it down 
on paper and into the mail-box fast 
enough. The editors were less prompt 
but at least they were unanimous. 
They wouldn't touch it with a two- 
inch rejection slip. 

The odd part of it is that both 
stories come out exceptionally well on 
the screen. It’s quite possible, of 
course, once you get away from the 
theatre and out into the good bracing 
winter air to see what is wrong with 
“We Are Not Alone”. Mr. Hilton 
has borrowed not only Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s characters but most of his bag 
of tricks in presenting them. He has 
~ 





CHAMP. ROSARIO BRENYN 


Cc. K. C. 145470 


We present one of our Pembroke Corgis 
who, as a puppy, won several prizes in 
Wales. In 1938 awarded ‘‘Best of Breed’ 
Royal Winter Fair, in 1939 ‘‘Winners 
Dogs"’ Morris and Essex Show, and, with 
other ‘‘Windrush’’ Corgis, won highest 
awards at recent Canadian Patriotic Dog 
Show, Toronto. 

For disposal at very reasonable prices, as 
wonderful companions, several male and 
female puppies by Brenyn ex. Imported 
prize-winning dams. Particulars by letter 
or visit to Kennels near Oakridges—P.O 
Aurora R.R. 2 


WINDRUSH KENNELS 


Sealyham Terriers & Welsh Corgis (Pembroke Type) 


VACATION DREAMS 
COME TRUE 


INDIAN RIVER 
HOTEL 


ROCKLEDGE, FLORIDA 


It's a playtime paradise; located 
directly on the tropical Indian 
River and the ocean. Golf, fish- 
ing, ocean and pool bathing, 
tennis, cocktail lounge, solarium. 
Delicious food. Rates: American 
Plan, from $7 single; $12 double 


Canadian funds accepted at par 
Write for booklet. 


DOUGLAS A. STALKER, Mgr. 





Stay at the famous British 
Colonial Hotel. . enjoy 
to the maximum all the 
amenities of the smart so- 
cial life of the Bahamas. 


LUXURIOUS COMFORT 
UNEXCELLED CUISINE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
from $9 up per day 
Favorable Exchange...Canadian Funds at par 
NO PASSPORTS OR VISAS 


See your own travel agent er L. G 

Girvan, Canadian Representative, 67 

Yonge St.. Toronto, Waverley 7552, or 
write Nassau Bahamas 


BSrivresn 


COLONIABESSI0TEL 


NATTMAUss ae Mast 
ROBERT D. BLACKMAN .. . Managing Director 





made unflinching use of every pos- 
sible coincidence. He has hung the 
jury at the end quite as relentlessly 
as he has the star-crossed lovers. He 
hasn’t neglected a single trustworthy 
cliché, including the one about the 
Sarajevo headlines as an omen of war. 


PROBABLY the most disingenuous 

thing about “We Are Not Alone” 
is the candid air of honesty with 
which it is presented. It’s deliberately 
kept quiet, literal and homely, while 
all the facts shriek tabloid melodrama. 
And it’s so tactfully managed and so 
beautifully acted that in the emotion- 
hung air of the theatre it comes off 
as something delicate and moving and 
even a little strange. Paul Muni 
helps enormously of course with his 
quiet underplaying of the role of Dr. 
Newcombe. So does Flora Robson’s 
portrayal of the stony Mrs. New- 
combe. Jane Bryant’s Leni, a 
little faint in outline provides just the 
troubling ghost that the treatment 
demands; and for the necessary touch 
of the grotesque there is Una O’Con- 
nor’s Susan, a humorous, ferrety Eng- 
lish slavey... What remains over is 
that shadowy element called atmos- 
phere, something Hollywood directors 
can now create so shrewdly that you 
can never be quite sharp enough to 
catch them at it. 

Ernst Lubitsch’s approach to “The 
Shop Around the Corner” is quite 
different. He knows his story is no 
great shakes, so he wisely avoids try- 
ing to fool the customers with the 
transparent innocences of the _ plot, 
and is content merely to fool the 
lovers. For the rest he just relies on 
charm—the Lubitsch charm, plus 
Margaret Sullavan’s, plus James Stew- 
art’s; which all adds up to so much 
charm that there’s no room left in 
the picture in any case for anything 
but the most inconsequential of 
plots... Altogether Mr. Lubitsch has 
been so nice about it, letting you see 
exactly what is going to happen and 
then airily improvizing on the ob- 
vious that you  couldn’t possibly 
quarrel with the results. 

It seems that someone in Holly- 
wood heard Kay Kyser over the air 
and impulsively invited him to the 
film-centre, sight unseen. Then when 
they got him in front of the camera 
he was terrible. You'd think they 
might have made some preliminary 
investigation before dragging a busy 
man all the way to the Coast, but 
that doesn’t seem to be the way they 
do things. Instead they made a pic- 
ture based on their own predicament. 
It’s called “That’s Right, You're 
Wrong”, and bears all the signs of 
Producers’ Desperation, which might 
have been a better title. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


YNDER the auspices of the Central 
Ontario Regional Drama Festival, 
The Arts and Letters Club, Town Ton- 
ics, The Masquers, the Volkoff Studio 
and others are putting on a wat 
lime review, ‘Well of All Things” at 
Hart House Theatre for one week, 
commencing January 29, the entire 
net proceeds are for war charity 
The net proceeds for Jan. 31, Feb. 1 
and Feb. 2 are for the Active Service 
Canteen. 


His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral has graciously consented to be- 
come honorary patron of the Cana- 
dian Federation of Music Teachers’ 
Associations. As a result of the ac- 
tivities of the organization, legisla- 
tion has been passed both in Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba providing 
for the registration of music teachers 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


“LE PONT DE NARNI”, by J. B. C. Corot, a recent addition to the French 
School at the National Gallery of Canada. 
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10 to 1 on ‘Three After Three” 


BY LUCY VAN GOGH 


“YINHREE After Three”, the musical 
show currently in presentation at 
the Royal Alexandra, is on its way to 
New York. It is owned by Ruth 
Selwyn in association with the Messrs. 
Schubert; and if any of those persons 
feel a little uncertain about it and 
would like to sell some of their stock, 
I can find a purchaser for them be- 
fore the show leaves Toronto. I have 
never seen a show on its way to New 
York on which I would more cheer- 
fully bet for a year’s run. 
The front page of the program is 
not really the front page of a theatre 
program, it is the front fifty feet of a 


But the amazing thing about the 
production was that the movie people 
were not merely movie people ex- 
hibiting themselves upon the stage in 
a mood of condescension; they were 
troupers who had been given things 
to do which suited them to perfec- 
tion and who worked like Trojans 
and co-operated like artists, with the 
result that they gave a performance 
that was little short of thrilling. Some 
of them, I am given to understand, 
did not scintillate with quite so much 
individual brilliance as they are able 
to do on the screen with the assist- 
ance of a kindly and judicious cam- 





“THE TUNNEL, WESTMOUNT.” 


movie film. It contains forty names 
of participants in the production or 
performance -forty-two if you count 
Dudley and Bostock and the Martins 
as two each. Most of these names 
meant little to me, as all 1 know about 
the movies is what I read in Mary 
Lowrey Ross’ column; but face after 
face to the number of about twenty 
Was recognized as its owner stepped 
on the stage, and was greeted with 
shouts of delight by people to whom 
they were evidently old _ friends. 
Among the credits there were two 
names which cheered me considerably 
even before the play began; these 
were Guy Bolton, who did the ori- 
ginal play and part of the musical 
adaptation, and Fred de Cordova, who 
did the stage direction. 


PORTRAIT OF MISS BEATRICE DAY, by Ernst Neumann, young Montreal 
artist whose portraits are attracting attention, 


Oil painting by Ernst Neumann, Montreal. 


era man; on the stage you cannot 
help showing all four sides of your- 
self, the one weak side as well as the 
three good ones And Mr. Stepin 
Fetchit, marvellous as he is, was a 
little harder to follow than when he 
has a flock of microphones all around 
him. But the audience literally held 
its breath in order not to miss a 
word of his incomparable drawl. 

The three girls of the title are 
Simone Simon, Mitzi Green, and Mary 
Brian, and I do not ask for a more 
charming or better combined musical 
comedy trio. Art Jarrett and Jack 
Whiting do most of the masculine 
love-making, with songs, and do it 
very well. The book is sufficiently 
audacious but never vulgar or at 
least the quality of the performance 
saves it from ever becoming vulgar; 
1 should rather hesitate about recom- 
mending it if done by a second-rate 
company. 

The three items which absolutely 
held up the show were two duo dances 
by Dudley and Bostock, which were 
the most perfect burlesques of their 
kind that this reviewer has seen in 
long, long years of experience, and a 
series of parodies in the second act 
by Mitzi Green. There is an ex 
tremely well trained chorus and the 
scenery and costuming are most satis- 
factory, though I should like to alter 
the color arrangement of the costumes 
in the opening ensemble of the second 
act. The music is by a composer whi 
says, though I can hardly believe it, 
that his name is Hoagy Carmichael, 
and if I can manage to get into the 
theatre again towards the end of the 
week, I think I shall be able to hum 
some of it. 

But don’t forget that this is going 
to be a New York success, and de- 
serves to be one 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Dr. Healey Willan will act as ad- 
judicator in the competition for Mani- 
toba composers sponsored by the 
Wednesday Morning Musicale. ‘The 
six classes céver a wide field, and 
works winning awards will be public- 
ly performed at Winnipeg next 
March. The University of Manitoba 
also awards several musical scholar- 
ships, sponsored by various organi- 
zations. Awards in some were an- 
nounced last summer, and three more 
were announced recently, going to 
George Edward Lincoln of Teulon, 
Halldora Sigurdson of Arborg and 
Edith Borodkin of Winnipeg 
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The daily vitamin routine 
used by members of the 
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Canada Gets Fine Early Corot 


BY GRAHAM McINNES 


(PHE National Canada 

has recently killed two birds with 
one stone. By the acquisition of ‘Le 
Pont de Narni” by J. B. C. Corot 
(1796-1875) the Gallery has secured 
an excellent painting, and has also 
filled a long-standing gap in its small 
collection of French work. The pic- 
ture, reproduced here, was painted 
in 1827, two years after Corot's first 
Visit to Italy, and was exhibited in 
the Salon of that year It belongs 
Italian period 
when, under the influence of Claude 
Lorrain, he was painting large land- 
scapes in the classic tradition, and 
was concerned with the broad bal- 
ance and harmony of shapes and 
tones Later this majestic painting 
with its close-knit technique gave 
way to the lyric approach with its 
nymphs, fauns and fuzzy willow trees. 
With these later paintings, Corot 
leaped to fame, and the enthusiasm 
of collectors for this work inspired 
the French gibe that Corot painted 
800 canvases of which 2,000 are in 


Gallery of 


to Corot’s earlier or 


America 

But it is generally agreed today 
that Corot’s earlier work is his best 
and certainly the Gallery’s painting, 
with its broad, almost massive hand!- 
ing, is a fine example of that work 
It is pleasant to think that 
cared for his contemporary 
Daumier, in the days of the latter's 
blindness; and that when a forgery 
of his own work was brought to him 
for inspection, he painted a genuine 
Corot over the fake, rather than dis 
appoint the admiring owner Both 
as artist and man, Corot is one of 
the important figures of 19th century 
French art, and the National Gallery 
is to be congratulated on 
this fine painting 


Corot 
great 


securing 


PAINTING of the head rather than 
the heart is in evidence at the Art 
Gallery of Toronto’s Print Room this 
month It's a long time since we've 
seen a show in which the painters 
concerned succeed so well in hiding 
their feelings from us With a few 
exceptions, this interesting exhibition 
of the more recent work of Bertram 
Brooker, Franklin Carmichael, A. J 
Casson and L. A. C. Panton is a 
series of intellectual exercises, some- 
times brilliant, sometimes dull, but 
rarely emotional. This is all the more 
remarkable when you remember that 
Carmichael and Casson were once 
members of the Group of Seven 


Sometimes you cat Car 





painting with a gleam in his eye 
(especially in his sketches), but on 
both men develo} 

patterned 

sedateness which it is hard to recal 

Was once 


the whole 
precisely paintings with 
regarded as the trumpet 
ushering in the dawn 

Brooker’s mental 
as always, brilliant 


gymnastics are 
He is the virtu- 
oso of the group and seems able t 


turn his hand to any style almost 





will; in fact, vou can detect five se; 
arate styles in the dozen paintings 
he exhibits The most successf 
seems to be that of the still life wi 
apples and paper bag. With Panton’s 
work, you get the feeling of a stz Z 
emotional urge so harshly dis n 
as to be rushe out tl 
final realization He keys his colors 
low and applies a rigid mental astrin 


t 
gent to the complex patterns of his 


rocks and trees This little 


is a study in ascetic art 


RR EMEMBE R_ the 
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Show rf 1913. that ntroduce 
modern French art to America? R 
member, more recent the shows 
modern French and Britis irt 
on at Scott's in Mont il and the Art 
Gallery in Toronto? The sensation 
they caused and th ontroversy they 
inspired seems to come to us now 
through the nostalgic haze of vestet 





day -so common have such exhibi 
tions become But to those wt turn 
bitterly away from a world grow) 
drab, we offer comfort Tur to the 
antipodes; for there the outermost 


ring dropped in the pool of contro 
versy by 20th century French art has 
struck with the force of a tidal wave 
and the last quarter of 1939 was shat 
tered, in Sydney and Melbourne, quits 
as much by the sound of rising voices 
as by the sound of guns 

The exhibition of modern French 
and English art 
Melbourne Herald, was the first of 

Australia 
child could 
Tremendous stimulus 


sponsored by the 


its kind ever seen in 
“Ridiculous daubs,” “A 

do better,” 
Haven't those words a familiar ring? 
They are quoted from the correspond 
ence columns of an Australian daily 
Somehow they bring a warm glow to 
your cheeks. So the old battle’s still 
going on Well, well More sur 

prising is it to learn that the Director 
of the National Gallery of South Aus- 
tralia had never seen an _ original 
work by any Post-Impressionist 
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OW’, as always, a wide choice of ships will carry you to 
Barbados with safety and freedom from interference or, 
if you prefer, go by air or rail to Miami, and thence to 

Barbados in 36 hours by Pan-American Airways. 


Spend a week—or a winter—in this sunny, temperate island, 
with its unequalled opportunities for rest or recreation. There’s 
sport of every kind- 7. motoring . the finest sea-bathing 
in the world . . . and a most advantageous exchange rate for 
your Canadian dollar. 


@ For further information, and booklet on Barbados, apply t 

ur travel agent, Canadian-W est- che jan League, Sun Life 

Building, Montreal, or the Barbados "Publicity Committee, 
Bridgetoun, Barbados, BW 
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‘Ly . Detroit . . 11:45 P.M. 


Sleeping Cars Open 10:00 P.M. 


Don't let Winter get you. Head South 
in a hurry! There are endless days of 
SUNSHINE at the end of the rail trail 
in Florida. Find new health, new happi- 
ness in your place in the sun. Ride the 
“Sunbeam to Florida. Fast, direct, scenic 
route to east coast, west coast and cen- 
tral Florida. 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


Travel in safety and comfort by rail. 
The cost is moderate whether you have 
a berth, a section, a bedroom, a compart- 
ment or a drawing room. Lounge cars. 
hrough de luxe coach, Detroit 
to Miami. Reclining seats. 
Your “Florida Sunbeam” ticket permits 
you to visit both coasts of Florida and 
stop over at Asheville, N. C., at no 
extra cost. 


Two Other Trains to FLORIDA Daily 


PONCE DE LEON ROYAL PALM 
Ly. Detroit 11:35A.M. Ly. Detroit 11:45 P.M, 


Trains leave Michigan Central Terminal 


TICKET YOUR AUTOMOBILE 
—at low cost. Ask Ticket Agent. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 
Phone Elgin 8173 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Belmont 


MANor. € GOLF CLUB 




















Golf now at 
its very best 
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OVERSEAS HIGHWAY TO KEY WEST. 





PORTS OF CALL 
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Overseas by Road to Key West 


BY LEO COX 


(\OMPARATIVELY few are the 

visitors to Florida who take the 
unique motor or bus journey south 
trom Miami along the Florida Keys, 
over the famous ‘overseas highway” 
to the quaint old island city of Key 
West. Yet nowhere in the world is 
the equal of this trip for scenic 
beauty and breath-taking engineering 
audacity. 

One of the great transportation 
thrills of America and a modern 
miracle or road construction, the road 
links the Florida mainland with the 
numerous coral islets along the Flor- 
ida Straits, covering a distance of 176 
miles from Miami to Key West. On 
this highway that literally goes to 
sea, fifty million dollars have been 
spent: one bridge alone is seven miles 
long; midway, land is just a dim 
smudge on the horizon. 

In the projected Pan American 
Highway connecting North and South 
America, the Overseas Highway sys- 
tem will be an important link. The 
Pan American will carry motor traffic 
from Canada south through the 
United States to Miami and Key 
West; thence 90 miles by ferry to 
Havana and by the Cuban National 
Highway to Cuba’s western tip; then 
another ferry jaunt- this time 110 
miles—-to the Yucatan Peninsula and 
south 500 miles to Guatemala City. 
Here the Highway would join the 
vestern branch extending from the 
United States through Mexico and 
Laredo, Texas; from (Guatemala it 
vould thread through Santiago, Chile, 
and across the Andes to Buenos Aires 
and Rio de Janiero, stringing these 
white southern cities along its length 
like a popcorn necklace 


The Keys 


The waters arcund the Florida Keys 
are rated by the United States Bur- 
eau of Fisheries as the finest fishing 
grounds in the world. And to sub- 
stantiate the 3ureau’s opinion is 
offered the evidence that over 600 
varieties of tropical fish swarm these 
waters: jewfish, bonita, mackerel, 
kingfish, tuna, dolphin, barracuda, 
mutton fish, grouper, cavallo, run- 

ipano ind grunt, just te 
nention a few And in a class by 
themselves are the aristocratic tar- 
pon and sailfish. All along the High- 
vay are excellent charter fishing 
boat fleets manned by competent 
guides. Finest and best equipped of 
these is the Key Largo Anglers Club, 
$8 miles south of Miami and just 3 
miles off the main highway. Open 





AT MIAMI, where the Overseas High- 
way begins, this young lady models a 
sun suit of alligator skin. 


to the general public for the first 
time, the Club offers what is probably 
the finest deep sea tropical fishing 
to be obtained anywhere. 


Key West 


The southernmost city in the United 
States, Key West is cloistered on an 
island not 2 miles wide and a little 
less than 5 miles long. When early 
Spanish explorers found bones scat- 
tered about the island, they named it 
“Cayo Hueso,” or “Bone Key’; Key 
West is the resultant English corrup- 
tion of the original Spanish name. In 





TYPICAL of hundreds of Florida Keys linked by the Overseas Highway from 
the mainland to Key West is this coral islet. 


This section was built up and over the original railway 
viaduct which was abandoned after the hurricane of 1935. 


1815 a Spanish governor of Cuba 
granted the island to a cavalryman 
named Juan Pablo Salas for service 
to the Crown; but Juan Pablo Salas 
did nothing with it and finally it was 
purchased by a Mobile, Ala., mer- 
chant, John W. Simonton, for $2,000. 
In the same year the island was ceded 
by Spain to the United States. The 
latter country established a naval de- 
pot there and deloused the Keys of 
the pirate nests which had infested 
them 

Because Key West offers many of 
the tropical attractions of the West 
Indies without the necessity of going 
to sea, this sleepy little island should 
be especially attractive to vacation- 
ists who are usually partial to cruises. 
For Key West is the only wholly frost- 
free city in continental United States, 
with no fog, dust or grime: its sum- 
mer temperature averages 82 de- 
grees; in winter the average is 70 
degrees. Winter water averages 70 
degrees. Its latitude is actually 375 
miles south of Cairo, Egypt. 

Perhaps the most-pointed-at house 
in Key West is Ernest Hemingway’s. 
For Ernest Hemingway once stopped 
over in Key West awaiting travel con- 
nections and succumbed permanently 
to the charm of the little island. And 
then there is the residence of Judge 
J. Vining Harris who boasts the dis- 
tinction of having the southernmost 
house in the United States. 

There is plenty of recreation for 
the visitor to Key West: a sporting 
9-hole golf course has jungle hazards 
and adjoins a tropical garden; and 
there is tennis, shuffleboard, cycling, 
roller skating, protected swimming 
and bathing, boxing in the Navy 
Field, baseball, moonlight _ sailing, 
shell collecting, skeet and trap-shoot- 
ing, riding, outdoor dancing. A Cuban 
atmosphere pervades the quaint night 
clubs and adds a touch of Havana even 
to the palatial Casa Marina and La 
Concha hotels as well as to the num- 
erous more modest establishments. 

So that is Key West: a fascinating 
combination of Florida and Cuba 
tempered with Old World charm; a 
sleepy little island that is at once 
secluded and yet easily accessible; and 
it is only a couple of days away from 
most points in Eastern Canada, or 
even less by air. 


Travel Bookshelf 


INVITATION TO ROUMANTA, by 
Derek Patmore. Macmillan’s. $3.50. 
An intimate study of a country 
Which stands at the crossroads of 
Eastern Europe today. Illustrated 
with photographs by Herbert List. 


A GuIDE TO ALASKA, by Merle 
Colby. Macmillan’s. $3.50. A Fed- 
eral Writers’ Project and a complete 
traveler’s guide to Alaska: how to 
g0, accommodations, fares, living ex- 
penses, etc. Illustrated. 


CARIBBEAN TREASURE, by Ivan 
T. Sanderson, Macmillan’s. $3.50. 
Another best-seller by the author 
of “Animal Treasure’ which was 
the story of the Percy Sladen Ex- 
pedition to the British Cameroons, 
West Africa. This time Mr. Sanderson 
devotes his attention to the Carib- 
bean: Trinidad, Surinam, Curacao 
and Haiti. Strictly on a honeymoon, 
he set out with his wife for Jamaica, 
meandered to Trinidad and then he, 
a keen geologist, and his wife, a 
photographer of no mean ability, suc- 
cumbed completely to the lands so 
full of their respective raw materials. 
And Mr. Sanderson is just as able 
an artist as he is an author. Thirty- 
two of his sketches appear in the 
book and any one of them is worth 
framing. The book itself is a master- 
piece of the publisher's art. 
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HOTEL 


NACIONAL 


DE CUBA 


Delight in the diversions 
of this superb—yet inex- 
pensive —resort hotel in 
the center of Havana's 
brilliance. Enjoy the salt- 
water pool, fine tennis 
courts—variety of other 
sports attractions — and 
star-lit Bajo la Luna, Ha- 
vana’s newest supper club. 
Every room has a charm- 
ing view its own pri- 
vate bath re here, at the 


largesthotelin the tropics. 


$ a day up for outside single 
room with bath. Double $9 
up per day. 


* * * 
App ply to TRAVEL AGENTS, 


or the New York Office, 17 


East 42nd Street, or the 
Resident Manager in Havana. 
x * * 
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Car, leave Chicane every ‘Sunday to and 
including May 12, 1940. 


Ask your own TRAVEL AGENT today for illustrated folder, or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Ground Floor Canadian Bank of Commerc 
Bldg.. 25 King St. W., Toronto, Canada, 
Elgin 5221 1188 St. Catherine St.. W 
Montreal, Que. ‘Phone Lancaster 6155 


American boxpre Travelers Cheque iiway 
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COME WEST NOW! 
Here a golden Fall merges 
into Spring witha climate 
that puts an accent on 
living . . . Vancouver's 
vardens and fairways are 
evergreen and here one 
chooses the outdoor sport 
for the day... golf, tennis 
or, in ninety minutes or 
so, good skiing on Grouse 
or Hollyburn mountains. 
There’s more night life, 
too. 


It’s sound economy to winter 
on the Coast. 
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ATLANTIC CITY 
Canadian Funds Accepted at Par 
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“They Knew What They Wanted” 


BY JANET MARCH 


“NWHAT do you think has _hap- 
pened?” said the youngest mem- 
ber of the household hurrying in to 
the dining room where the rest of us 
were trying to eat breakfast in ten 
minutes without burning our throats 
on the coffee, master the invariably 
horrible news of the day, and to be 
polite about the piece of the pape1 
which held our favorite columnist. 

“I can't think,” said someone feebly. 

“Well the cats have eaten the dog 
food and the dog has eaten the cat 
food, and what do you think will hap- 
pen now?” said the youngest, and 
paused to lick the marmalade off her 
chin, 

Beyond inquiring from the _ vet’ 
whether tinned food was all right, 
and being assured that it grew mag- 
nificent dogs and cats, and then buy- 
ing it every week, I have never gone 
further. I do not allow my mind to 
consider of what they are made. Both 
cat and dog food are brown and are 
kept in the refrigerator covered, in 
their own cans. We all know the 
story of the man who made himself 
a delicious midnight sandwich out of 
“some stuff in a bowl.” We would 
rather risk cat ptomaine; although 
it is constantly stated that tins are 
the finest containers of food and we 
are all crazy to go rushing around 
dumping things out. 

When we had all recovered from 
today’s breakfast news a delegation 
visited the kitchen. The four cats 
were sitting washing beside an empty 
dish. The youngest member was ex- 
amining the cocker spaniel’s tail to 
see if it was already beginning to 
turn into a Persian plume after one 
meal of cat food. All the animal life 
seemed well and happy, and “all” 
means five in this house. They just 
needed a change on their menu. I 
know exactly how they feel—just the 
way I do when I see baked apples 
again for dessert, and realize inven- 
tion is hibernating. I wish I was 
hibernating in a warm draft-proof 
cave with the thermometer where it 
is, but I’m not. I’m sitting half in 
the fire to thaw the brain and think 
up beautiful desserts for all of you 
to eat. 


Peaches Stuffed With 
Almonds 


Take peaches which have been 
carefully preserved, probably by 
yourself, but the canner does a good 


job too, in nice even halves. To 
stuff 12 halves put half a cup of 
blanched almonds through a nut 


mill—unless you like chopping things 
in a mortar. Add to tne nuts 1 tea- 
spoon of sugar, 1 teaspoon of finely 
chopped candied orange peel, 1 tea- 
spoon of finely chopped citron peel, 
and the pulp of two more halves of 
peaches so that the stuffing will stick 
together. Fill the halves with this 
stuffing and put them in a baking 
dish, pour on a little white wine, 
sprinkle with brown sugar, and put 
them in a fairly hot oven. Serve with 
whipped cream or a foamy 
passed separately 

Even on a night you can't 
beat a cold sweet, and if you have a 
chocolate lover sitting at your table 
here is the very thing. 


sauc 


cold 


Chocolate Lady Fingers 


Take half a pound of unsweetened 
chocolate and melt it with a table- 
spoonful of butter. When it is quite 
liquid stir in enough sugar to satisfy 
your taste, still keeping the choco- 
late over a low heat so that the sugar 


MISS GILLIAN GERMAN, daughter 


of Mr. and Mrs, Barry German, of 

Ottawa, who was one of the debutantes 

presented to Their Excellencies at the 

May Court Club Ball which took place 
recently. 

—Pbotograph by Karsh. 


melts but nothing sticks. 
ful of evaporated milk 
better 


Add a cup- 
this gives 
results than fresh milk, but 
you can use fresh milk if you prefer 

and stir until it is smooth. Beat 
the yolks of four eggs, and add to the 
chocolate and milk mixture, and cook 
it all for one to two minutes. Then 
take the whole thing away from the 
stove and let it cool, and fold in the 
beaten whites of the eggs. Line a 
mold with thinly sliced lady fingers, 
pour in some of the chocolate mix- 
ture, and then add another layer of 
lady fingers. Repeat this until the 
mold is full, and put in the refriger- 
ator over night. Serve with whipped 
cream. 

Just now all the shops have chest- 
nuts, and it is the time to use them. 


Chestnut Soufflé 


Boil and then peel a pound of 
chestnuts, and cook them in half a 
cup of milk until they are quite soft 
Add a tablespoonful of butter and a 
quarter of a cup of sugar. Put 
through a sieve. Beat the yolks of 
three eggs and add to the chestnut 
mixture. Beat the whites until they 
are very stiff—of course you know 
that chilling the eggs is the secret ol 
getting the whites very stiff and fold 
in the whites. Bake in a buttered bak- 
ing dish, and, like all soufflés, eat at 
once. For this reason soufflés seem to 
be desserts to have when the family 
are alone and you can depend on din- 
ner being at a certain time. Of 
course your guests may be more punc- 
tual than the average run, but five 
minutes late, and an extra round of 
cocktails, and the soufflé has lost its 
first fine flavor. 

Usually in every family there is 
someone who says haughtily “I don’t 
like sweets of any sort” and eats your 
best efforts with a slightly pained ex- 
pression. For this difficult person the 
savoury was invented. Of course 
savouries are really intended to fol- 
low the sweet course, and very good 
they are, if you are having a four- 
course dinner, but nowadays you can 
play ducks and drakes with all the 
best menu traditions, and just stick 
in the savoury instead of the sweet. 

It is hard now to come by good 
filleted anchovies, but they can still 
be found in spite of the war. Serve 
smallish portions of scrambled eggs 
on toast, and on top of the egg put 
a fillet of anchovy. 


Mushrooms 


Instead of cooking the mushrooms 
Whole and serving them on toast, cut 
them up in smallish pieces and sauté 
them in bacon fat. When they are 
well cooked flavor them well, add a 
little flour to the remaining bacon 
grease, then pour on half a cupful of 
cream-—top of the bottle is quite good 
enough—-and stir briskly until the 
sauce thickens. Serve on toast rapidly 
so that the toast cannot get soggy and 
put small pieces of crisp bacon on top, 
really for looks not for taste, because 
too much bacon will drown out the 
delicate mushroom taste. 

The very same man who scorns 
your best sweet soufflé will fall hard 
for a cheese one. Most cooks have 
their own theories about cheese souf- 
flés and so have I, and I plunk for the 
soft breadcrumb one. 
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CHILDISH ROMPERS and small puffed sleeves are in direct contrast to the 
abbreviation of much of the current beach wear. 


Cheese Souffle 


1 cup of bread crumbs 
1 cup of milk 

1 cup of grated cheese 
2 tablespoons of butter 
3 eggs 


Salt, pepper—a lot of it 


Add the milk to the crumbs, and let 
stand until it becomes a soft mush, 
then add the cheese, the butter melt- 
ed,—pepper, salt and the beaten yolks 
of the eggs. Beat the whites until they 
are very stiff and fold them in. Pour 
into a buttered baking dish, and for 
safety oven poach it until it is brown. 
If you are a dashing cook with a light 
hand on the oven door you can do it 
straight. Start at 275 and increase up 
to 325. Have it rushed to the table 
and serve with English mustard. 


e.hU6©° 
TRAVELERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Guy Carrington Smith 
and their children, who were in 
Quebec for the holidays staying with 
Mrs. Smith’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. E. Price, have returned to Rye, N.Y. 

Senator and Mrs. A. C. Hardy, who 
spent the Christmas season in Ottawa 
with their son and daughter-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hardy, have re- 
turned to their home in Brockville. 

Mrs. Graham Browne, of Montreal, 
who has been visiting in Tarrytown, 
N.Y., has sailed to join her brother, 
Mr. Carlyle in Scarborough, Tobago, 
B.W.I., where she expects to spend 
the remainder of the winter. 

Mr. Robert Boswell, who spent the 
holidays in Quebec with his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen Boswell, is shortly 
leaving for England to join his regi- 
ment, the Royal Engineers. 

Mrs. William Thompson and her 
sister-in-law, Miss -atricia Todd- 
Thompson, of Hartford Hall, Bed- 
lington, Northumberland, who were 










it Was Worth a String of Pearls 


ee 


the guests of Mrs. Thompson's par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. John Stadler, in 
Montreal and at the Seigniory Club 
for several months, have arrived in 
England. 

Miss Katherine Christie has re- 
turned to Toronto after a visit with 
Mr. and Mrs. David Wanklyn at Ste. 





Adele, Quebec. JUNE: Never mind the pills, Dad JUNE: It's so simple you should have g 
Mrs. C. R. Stein of Kingston spent were going to use a different f it yourself. We all need “bulk” ir ir diets 
a short time in Quebec with her | method. Instead of trying to ‘cure You prol get € vh. If s ve ve 
father, Mr. J. T. Ross, before going | your constipation, we won't give it it the ca t € ¢ KELLOGG'S 
on to Halifax to join Colonel Stein. | 3 chance to happen fc ahar we call sug: ialbata tse hemek ta 
Sir Herbert Holt and his daughter- the “ounce of prevention” way. FATHER: That does make sense! Ar ned 
in-law, Mrs. W. R. G. Holt, have left Condataas I'll hour vau! if kkk steeds Gian’ 
Montreal for Nassau, the Bahamas, ; ’ a 


to spend the winter at “Ballycrystal.” 

Mr. Charles Keefer has arrived in 
Ottawa from the Arctic, to spend 
some time with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Allan Keefer. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Simard and 
their daughters, Miss Claire Simard 
and Miss Louise Simard, have left 


Montreal to spend three months in 
Miami, Florida. 

Dr. and Mrs. E. H 
returned to Ottawa from Winnipeg 
Where they spent the Christmas 
season with Mrs. Coleman’s parents, 
Mr. Justice and Mrs. Robson. 

Mrs. R. L. Crombie, who has been 
staying in Quebec with her 
the Misses Gibsone, was the guest of 
Mrs. J. F. Wilkes in Montreal before 
returning to Toronto. 

Mrs. Ronald Danby 


Coleman have 


sisters, 


who has been 


visiting her parents, Mr. and Mrs. D. | JUNE: Oh, Dad, it’s too much for a little idea about what you should eat for breaktas 
E. Black, in Calgary, has left to sail | FATHER: June, little ideas have changed the tate of men and nations! Why, I'm prac 


for Japan where she will join Mr. 
Danby to take up residence. Mr. and 
Mrs. Danby formerly resided in Man- 
ila, P.I. 

Mrs. Wilson Goode has left Van- 
couver, via Chicago, for Montreal, to 
visit her sons Messrs. John and Rob- 
ert Ker, who are attending McGill 
University. She will return by way 
of California and will be gone sev- 
eral months 


tically a new man since I joined the 


regulars.” 


Get your “Ounce of Prevention’ every day 


with KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 





“This enriched blend is 
roasted by a remarkable 
new method that cap- 
tures every atom of the 
extra coffee goodness.” 






“Maxwell House is out- 
standingly delicious... 


4 its blend has been en- 
a riched to yield extra 
i smoothness—still richer, 


more fragrant body.” 


“And Maxwell House reaches 
your kitchen with all its 
fragrant, roaster fresh- 39 


ness sealed in this Super- @ , 





Vacuum tin.” 
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MAXWELL HOUSE Coffee 
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Follow the path to travel enjoyment already 
taken during the past five months by thou- 
Sail on the 
luxurious American flag ships of Grace Line 
and Moore-McCormack Lines to the serene 
and beautiful lands of neutral South America. 


sands of Winter Vacationists. 













Respected by all, the flag that floats above 
these ships carries the authority of one of the 
world’s great neutral sea powers. It assures 
: to cruise travelers in our hemisphere secure 

and comfortable enjoyment of the charm, 


the gaiety and the hospitality of South 






America’s “good neighbor lands.” 
SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT FOR DETAILS OF ALL 
EXPENSE CRUISES AND TOURS OF VARYING DURATION 


EPENDENT TOURS OF SOUTH AMERICA BY 
LANE OR BOTH ARRANGED JPON REQUEST 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


P Elgin I to, Ont 
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STEAMER 












Always Protect Your Travei Funds 
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A: a the Palisa es overlooking the Pacific 
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A PLEASURE SPOT IN THE 
U.S. UNRESTRICTED TRAVEL AREA 


Moewenill 


@ No passports or visas needed to this British isle of sunshine, 
where life is as peaceful as ever. Weekly sailings, under U. S. 
tiag, on this popular transatlantic liner. Favorable exchange rate. 
All golf courses open, See your travel agent. 
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AT THE HEAD TABLI 
Toronto recently 


Albert Matthews, Mr. H. R. Bain, 





of the Eglinton Hunt Ball which took place in 
are His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario and Mrs. 
M.F.H., 
O. D. Robinson. 


Mrs. Bain, and Colonel and Mrs. 


—Photograph by W. James, Sr. 
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Calling All Robinson Crusoes 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


"ANHINGS are rapidly reaching the 

point in this shrinking world where 
it will be out of the question for 
would-be Robinson Crusoes to find 
an uninhabited island. As for discov- 
ering a likely island on which to set 
up light house-keeping without pay- 
ing rent or purchase money to some 
individual or being questioned by 
some government official—it 
already is impossible 

Everyone has known at least a few 
moments of yearning for a solitary 
isle. Then life takes a more demand- 
ing turn. Cook has an attack of the 
screaming meemies, the plumbing goes 
on the rampage, or the local theatre 
announces that Clark Gable is com- 
ing Next Week 

Of late however, a large 
persons seem to have been translating 
their dreams into action. There was 
the German and his lady who re- 
nounced the world and all its pomps 
for an island somewhere on the west 
coast of South America. With typica! 
Teutonic thoroughness the two plan- 
ned for every contingency. Even pos- 
sible toothaches forestalled by 
the heroic method of having all teeth 
extracted and replaced by chromium 
dentures of extraordinary hideousness. 

Yes, they planned for all contin- 
gencies with one important exception 

the world publicity which brought 
other seekers of solitude to their is- 
land. We seem to recall that one of 
these was a phony baroness who 
about the island with a whip 
hand and a revolver in the 


nosy 


number of 


were 


strode 
in one 
other 
Instead of the 
the experiment 


solitude they sought, 
ended disastrously 
with the whole United Press staff sit- 
ting on the doorstep waiting for new 
developments 
Apparently undaunted by this spec- 
tacular failure, seven families and 
others totalling twenty-one persons 
dissatisfied with civilization as it now 
have left Pasadena for an 
uninhabited tropical island somewhere 


operates, 


in the Bahamas group, east of Cuba 
and north of Haiti. Leader of the 


group is Mr. R. C. Irvine who is ac- 
companied by his wife and four child- 
ren. According to Mr. Irvine the 
group decided “if they didn’t have 
enough money to live satisfactorily 
under standards now existing here, 
they probably should pass up these 
standards and seek out a life of more 
meaning, verve and interest.” 

It will be interesting to observe the 
progress of this group’s search for 
the better life. It is extremely unlike- 
ly that the individuals of which it 
is composed will be unable to 
with any hardships their new life may 
entail. The human animal is phys- 
ically resilient 3ut can human en- 
durance be expected to withstand the 
strain of Mr. A's oft-repeated stories? 
Can a group of twenty-one persons 
escape becoming a world in minia- 
ture with all the disadvantages of the 
larger society they have left? What 
will happen when Mrs 


cope 


Irvine's per- 





manent has grown out—and not a 
hairdresser within hundreds of miles? 

The group starts off with one ad- 
vantage. So far as we have been able 
to learn none are wearing chromium 
dentures. 


Review of Revue 


“Well of All Things,” a fast-step- 


ping, war-time revue, will open Jan- 
uary 29 in Hart House Theatre, Tor- 


onto, and run for a week. The revue 
is being staged, directed and played 
by the local Drama Festival com- 
mittee and is composed of handpicked 
drama festival players and directed 
by E. G. Sterndale Bennett. 

Highlights of the show will include 
“Three Wise Guys,” “Only a Ques- 
tion of Time,” and “The Regency 
Rakes,” smash hit bits from Arts and 
Letters Club shows, directed by Napier 
Moore. 

Among hundreds of local favorites 
taking part are George Patton, Zoe 
Christie, Edna Norwich, Percy Shutte, 
W. A. Atkinson, Frank Rostance, Ru- 
pert Lucas, Ivor Lewis, Agnes Stone. 
Jane Mallett and Freddie Manning 
will present some of their inimitable 
clowning. And Lois Reynolds Kerr of 
the Playwrights’ Studio Group, who 
recently returned from England, has 
written a new Canadian song about 
three Englishmen who return to Lon- 
don from Canada, giving their im- 
pressions of everything from the 
quints to publishers. 

Funds for war work, of course. 


Paging Lady Luck 


An oddly beguiling little ceremony 
takes place whenever one of the “new” 
babies departs with his proud parents 
from the Eighth Floor (maternity 
floor, need we add) of the Private 
Patients’ Pavilion of the Toronto Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Swaddled in his new trousseau of 
blankets and woollies the mite is car- 


ried into the elevator by the nurse 
accompanying the parents to their 
car. But before the elevator and its 


passengers descend, they 
taken up first. 


always are 
The ceremonial, car- 
ried out in a matter-of-fact manner 
by the girl elevator operators for 
every home-going infant, is supposed 
to bring good luck to the little tikes. 

Somehow it is heartening to observe 
such a polite gesture toward the fates 
in as scientific an institution as a 
great hospital 


Rabbits and Speakers 


Program conveners, poor dears, lead 
hard lives. As they all learn sooner 
or later, it is a comparatively simple 
matter to plan a brilliant program 
but, like the well-known recipe for 
rabbit stew, “first you must catch 
your rabbit.” And both rabbits and 
speakers can be unbelievably coy 
about being snared. 


There the resemblance ends. Once 


PHE FIRST CANADIAN WAR WEDDING in England wok place on Janu- 


ary 6, at St. George's, 
Crerar, daughter of Brig.-Gen. H. 


Col. Palmer of Ottawa. Lieut. 


the Aldershot garrison church, between Miss Peggy 
D. G. 
Military Headquarters in England, and Mrs. Crerar 
of the Canadian Field Artillery, and son of Mrs. 
and Mrs. 


Crerar, Chief of Staff at the Canadian 

-and Lieut. H. Z. Palmer 
A. Z. Palmer and the late 
Palmer are seen leaving the church 


after the ceremony with a fanfare of trumpets supplied by the Royal Military 
School of Music. 
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just a hair-do... 


Elizabeth Arden 


prisingly modest. 





caught, the bunny can be popped into 
the stew pot without further argu- 
ment. But serving up a speaker is 
something else again. The creatures 
have to be wooed with honeyed words, 
are prone to _ forgetfulness, train 
schedules, temperament and all the 
ills of man. Is it to be wondered then 
that the convener who ends the sea- 
son with a par score in speakers is a 
very remarkable person indeed? 

In Vancouver the Shaughnessy Golf 
Club has evolved a new idea in pro- 
gram presentation. ‘Mystery’ teas 
are given each month during the win- 
ter season and the program for each 
is the secret of Mrs. H. J. McCreery, 
the convener. At the January tea for 
instance, the “surprise” of the after- 
noon was the skilful review of “How 
Green Was My Valley,” by Richard 
Llewellyn, given by Mrs. Frank Lee 
who was introduced by Mrs. Allan Des 
Brisay. That the element of surprise 
is causing the teas to grow in popu- 
larity each month was evidenced by 
the one hundred members and friends 
who crowded the lounge and reception 
rooms of the club. 


Infants At Home 


The President and Board of Man- 
agement of the Infants’ Home has 
sent out invitations for the _ sixty- 
fourth Annual Meeting to be held in 
Westminster-Central United Church, 
Toronto, on Monday _—_ afternoon, 
January 29 at 3 o'clock. The infants 
will be at home from 2.30 until 3. 

e e 


TRAVELERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Montagu Yates and 
their children have gone to Montreal 
from Baie d’Urfe to be the guests of 
Mrs. Yates’ mother, Mrs. Edward 
Maxwell, for several weeks. 

Colonel and Mrs. P. B. Taylor are 
leaving Ottawa shortly to spend the 
remainder of the winter in Arizona. 


Announcements 
DEATHS 


PRATT, Clara Isabel, wife of the late 
Dr. John I. Pratt and mother of Eleanor 
Pratt of Port Arthur, passed away Satur- 


day afternoon, January 20th, at the 
Private Patients’ Pavilion, Toronto Gen- 
eral Hospital, after a short illness. 


Funeral Services were held on Tuesday, 
January 23rd, at 54 College Street, Port 
Arthur. 


hp, Prd 


this is what you get... . 


meaningful brush. brush, brush 
that makes every strand of your hair stand out lustrous 


. wonderful deft fingers do wonderful scalp ma- 
nipulations to further stir up the circulation . . . followed 
by a shampoo that’s the last word in thoroughness. 


Then... an Elizabeth Arden coiffure . 
of a Guillaume style especially interpreted for you, a 
coiffure new, chic, utterly becoming, and easy to keep 
An Elizabeth Arden coiffure is more than 
it’s a social asset! 


And then, while your hair is drying, you may have an 
Manicure. 
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. an adaptation 









The total cost is sur- 








Complete 


TRAIN SERVICE 


For your winter vacation select your 
train from the largest fleet of winter 
trains. Choose departure and arrival 
time suited to your ‘calendar’. Travel 
in swift, modern, air-conditioned 
Pullmans or Coaches. To assure Coast 
Line luxuries, safety and low fares, 
Specify your train by name. 


FLORIDA SPECIAL (East Coast) 
“Aristocrat of Winter trains’. 
FLORIDA SPECIAL (West Coast) 
Companion train of Florida Special. 
THE MIAMIAN 
“It’s Smart to Ride The Miamian’”’. 
THE CHAMPION 


Only Streamliner serving all East Coast 
Resorts. 


VACATIONER 


Champion. 
HAVANA SPECIAL 


Saves a business day. 


PALMETTO LIMITED 
Serving the nearby Southland. 





All trains Jacksonville to Miami via 
Florida East Coast Railway 





R. S. VOIGT 
General Eastern Passenger Agett 
16 East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Tel. Murray Hill 2-0800 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


tL.R: 








Early departure companion train of The 


Convenient connections at Washington. 
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Shifting Boundaries 


BY ISABEL MORGAN 


TIX, HE boundaries, so to speak, of the 

complexion are definitely shifting, 
and in the spirit of the times, extend- 
ing territory. What we’re getting at 
is the trend to styles that expose, for 
all who may see, the bare midriff. 
Bathing clothes of this sort are being 
seen on southern beaches and will 
be in evidence later on when sum- 
mer arrives here. And the style ex- 
tending to evening dresses that reveal 
waistlines and ribs “in the flesh’ is 
something that puts it right in the 
lap, if we may be so bold, of the 
cosmeticians. 

Whether it’s bathing or evening 
dresses, the unwritten law of the bare 
midriff is that it is spare with no hint 
of “tires,” and it must match up with 
the complexion. The time seems ripe 
to give serious thought to the old 
brush with whitewash or pink duco to 
co-ordinate body tints with face tones. 
Ho, hum. 


More Hair—More Hat 


One of those advance fashions that 
makes itself felt rather than seen 
‘way before it actually becomes wide- 
spread is already in the offing. It is 
“more hair and more hat”. This is 
expected to manifest itself in heads 
that look larger because of a generous 
coiffure achieved by bangs, curls, 
chignons. And, proportionately, hats 
will look larger. This definitely does 
not mean large, pot crowns. But it 
means more substance to the hat 
without making it add any years to 
the wearer. All of which would seem 
to indicate the abdication of the doll 
hat silhouette in favor of a head 
covering that becomes more substan- 
tial without expense of chic. 


Polar Capsules 


Among the supplies to accompany 
Byrd’s next expedition to the South 
Pole are no less than three thousand 
boxes of vitamin-plus capsules to keep 
the various members hale and hearty 
during the rigorous months spent 
prowling around Antarctica. Stay-at- 
homes have been taking their vita- 
mins in this form for some time, but 
it probably is the first time a polar 
expedition has planned to have its 
members safe-guarded from vitamin 
deficiency in such a_ streamlined 
manner. 

Another sidelight on the expedi- 
tion’s preparations, is an item about 
shoes which we chanced upon recent- 
ly. Cork lined Antarctic boots are 
being made up for all the members, 
done in huge sizes which correspond 
to a man’s size 13. They are made 
on a special last giving great space 
through the forepart. The wearers 
will stuff straw into them first, then 
wrap their feet in wool so that addi- 
tional warmth is assured. Obviously, 
appearance counts for very little when 
the mercury is playing tag around the 
fifties below the zero mark. The same 
firm also manufactured about eighty- 
odd pair of “mushing boots” for the 
expedition. very man has plenty of 
boots and shoes, since no reorders 
are possible where they’re going. 


Hand-some 


Goodness knows, the finger of 
scorn cannot be pointed at us for lack 
of energy in keeping you in touch 
with all the latest tricks in hand care. 
And now that your hands are all they 
should be, we hope—-here are further 
ideas of hand betterment by keeping 
their adornment in character. 

According to those who have gone 
into the matter very thoroughly, each 
hand has a beauty that is distinctively 





and characteristically its own. You 
can dramatize that loveliness by wear- 
ing jewellery carefully chosen to re- 
veal and emphasize its characteristics. 

The long, lithe, attenuated, exotic 
hand should wear jewellery in keeping 
with its flashing grace — barbaric, 
handwrought rings, embellished with 
brilliant, flashing stones; massive, 
curiously wrought bracelets of strik- 
ing and primitive design. Whether 
the metals are precious, the stones 
authentic or not, depends on the limi- 
tations of the budget. With all the 
world gone costume-jewellery mad., 
and every shop window teeming with 
delightful reproductions of the bibe- 
lots of every age—from the early 
Greek through the baroque, the Vic- 
torian down to the streamlined—it 
should prove an easy and pleasant 
task to select the decoration for your 
hand. 

If those useful appendages of yours 
belong to the type known as artistic, 
i.e, the long-fingered, gracefully 
tapered variety, with slightly more 
gracious curves and less bizarre and 
talon-like nails than those of the 
exotic type, your best bet is jewellery 
of the antique variety. If your family 
tree is lavishly festooned with 
jewelled heirlooms, exquisitely carved 
trifles of interesting workmanship, by 
all means wear them and glory in 
their ability to heighten the loveliness 
of your brilliantly scarlet-tipped nails. 

Delicate partician hands deserve 
exquisite and expensive jewellery. 
The lustrous beauty of pearls is par- 
ticularly becoming to them. Their 
symmetry requires the most re- 
strained sort of adornment. If you 
can manage authentic gems—so much 
the better. If you are ruled by econ- 
omic considerations, you can effect 
an attractive compromise by wearing 
the daintier, semi-precious stones like 
rose quartz, carnelian and chryso- 
phrase. Delicate cameos or rhine- 
stone ornaments, if beautifully 
fashioned, are suitable for this type 
of hand, too. 
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“MOUNT ASSINIBOINE IN WINTER”, by Miss R. M. Rouse, Calgary, 
Second Prize in the Canadian Rockies Color Photograph Contest. 


she requires. She should avoid even 
the suspicion of ostentation. 
ee 


TRAVELERS 


Mr. and Mrs. T. Arthur McCrea 
have left for Southern Pines, N.C., 
returning to Toronto about the first 
of April. 

Miss Elizabeth Harper, granddaugh- 
ter of the fifth Earl of Leitrim, has 
been visiting her cousin, Miss Laura 
Brodigan, and many friends in To- 





“TWO GIRLS AND BANFF SPRINGS”, by Alan Carscallen, Calgary, First 
Prize in the Canadian Rockies Color Photograph Contest. 


The executive hand with its strong, 
shapely, straight fingers and appear- 
ance of capability, calls for simple 
jewellery chaste in design. One ring 
at most and a simple gold or silver 
bracelet, elegant and streamlined, are 
what this hand requires. 

The woman with creative hands is 
the doer and should not encumber the 
pristine strength and vitality of her 
hands with innumerable rings and 
bracelets. One bracelet, utterly sim- 
ple, possibly of gold or silver links 
a wrist watch or a simple ring is all 


“MORAINE LAKE”, by R. N. Kauffman, San Francisco, Third Prize in the 
Canadian Rockies Color Photograph Contest. 


ronto and throughout Canada for 
several months. She has since left 
for Ottawa and Montreal and expects 
to sail for her home in England in 
the near future. 

The new Counsellor of the British 
Embassy and Mrs. Nevile Butler have 
arrived in Washington, C.D. With 
them are their daughters, Miss 
Katharan and Miss Oonah Butler. Mr. 
Butler proceeded to Washington from 


Berne, Switzerland, where he spent 
three months after leaving his post in 
Iran. 

Miss Janet Carruthers has left 
Winnipeg for Ottawa, to be the guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Bremner. 
Later she will sail for England and 
the continent. 

Mr. Duncan MacTavish and_ his 
bride, formerly Miss Janet Southam, 
have returned to Ottawa from their 
wedding trip and will take up their 
residence at Kingsmere. 

Mrs. Edward A. Sellers has left’ 
Winnipeg to join’ her _ husband, 
Surgeon-Lieut. Sellers, R.C.N., in Vic- 
toria after spending the _ holiday 
season with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Moncrieff. 

Miss Helen Rowley has returned 
to Ottawa from Toronto, where she 
spent the holiday season with her 
two brothers, Mr. Charles Rowley and 
Mr. O. R. Rowley and Mrs. Rowley. 

Word has been received that Mrs. 
Cc. J. A. Aylan-Parker has arrived in 
England. Mrs. Aylan-Parker, whose 
marriage to Lieutenant Aylan-Parker, 
the Royal Canadian Regiment, took 
place on November 18 in Toronto, is 
the daughter of Brigadier and Mrs. 
R. O. Alexander of Toronto, formerly 
of Montreal. 

Mrs. John L. Coulson of Toronto, 
has gone to Palm Beach, Florida. 

Mrs. Harry Parker, formerly Miss 
Kathleen O’Flynn of Toronto, has 
sailed for England. 

Mrs. Gerald White with her small 
son, Peter, who have been visiting 
her father, Lieut.-Colonel Gilbert S. 
Stairs, has left Montreal for New 
York whence she sails to join Mr. 
White in London. 

Mrs. Draper Dobie, of Toronto, is 
spending several months in Hunting- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 

Lady Christopher Gibson and her 
sons, Mr. Christopher and Mr. Ian 
Gibson, are arriving in Vancouver in 
February from Buenos Aires, and will 
visit Lady Gibson’s mother, Mrs. 
Donald Bruce, at Burnaby. 
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Artistry in Color Photography 


BY “JAY” 


ND now to work! 

It first happened down in Digby, 
N.S. towards the end of last July. We 
had had a hard week of lecturing, 
picture taking and story writing. 
Then’ without warning the _ old 
“ticker” slipped and we were down 
for the count. Not being totally 
ignorant of the consequences, we 
mildly rested for a couple of weeks in 
the Eastern Townships, but returned 
to Toronto just in time to join the 
activity associated with the outbreak 
of war, and eight weeks ago the old 
ticker again rebelled, this time with 
a much sterner warning. From now 
on there is to be no fooling; as we 
said above: “and now to work”; but 
we are going to do a little playing too 
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Unanswered Letters 


There are many of them. I know 
that all my _ correspondents will 
excuse the seeming carelessness, and 
I'm going to get down to the bottom 
of the pile as soon as I can. I must, 
though, take this opportunity to 
thank “Bobby,” aged eleven, who sent 
me a set of prints taken in the camera 
he received at Christmas. He assures 
me that they are his first attempt, and 
I congratulate him for a near perfect 
film. Also to Mr. and Mrs. R. B. M. of 
Montreal goes a special appreciation 
for their wonderful home-made 
Christmas card and its accompanying 


thoughts. I received a number of 
personally-made cards but this one is 
truly great. 

Just before I fell by the wayside I 
was invited to act as one of the judges 
in a competition held by the C.P.R. 
The contest was for color pictures and 
was associated with the hotels in the 
Rockies. Some extraordinary entries 
were received, and only after many 
hours of deliberation were the follow- 
ing selected for the main prizes: First 
prize of $250, Alan Carscallen, Cal- 
gary, Alberta. Second prize of $100, 
Miss R. M. Rouse, Calgary, Alberta 
Third prize of $50, R. N. Kauffman 
San Francisco, Cal. Fourth prize of 
$40, Rudy Miller, San Francisco, Cal 

To me the time was well spent, as I 
discovered the fact that color photo- 
graphy is artistic as well as commer- 
cial. There never has been any ques- 
tion about’ the value of color 
photography in commercial work 
For years it has been successfully 
used by advertisers of food and other 
products, but only recently has an 
attempt been made to lift it into the 
artistic realm, with here and there 
some appalling results. Perhaps 
mountains lend themselves more 
agreeably than other scenes, with the 
exception of sea waves and coast 
scenes. Be that as it may, the entries 
in this contest were far above the 
usual color photographs I have seen 
(I did not see the exhibition at the 
World’s Fair in New York.) 
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Choose Edison Mazda Lamps. 
You will get better light — 
and better value for your 


money. Buy a carton today. 


Better Light... 
Better Sight 


EDISO 


La mps 






100 WATT LAMP 
NOW ONLY 20c 


MADE IN CANADA 


MAZDA 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC isto 





New Things 


A few weeks ago a friend sent me 
the current copy of the “US 
Camera.” Since there is nothing like 
this published in Canada, I personally 
think every camera owner should 
subscribe to this remarkable publica- 
tion 

In this issue, No. 7, there is one 
story by Ansel Adams dealing with 
the photography of architecture 
While I know Ansel Adams as one of 
the foremost American photographers, 
and many times I have found much to 
help me from his writings, yet this 
contribution is perhaps the best of all 
that he has written. The accompany- 
ing illustrations are worth hours of 
study—read it if you are interested 


New Flash Lamp 


The General Electric have intro- 
duced the “Mighty Midget’ flash 
lamp. Not much larger than a plum, 
this lamp gives an astounding flash 
which under countless circumstances 
is plenty, especially when using the 
faster “Pans.” 


Film Developing Outfit 


Known as the F-R Roll Film De- 
veloping Outfit this contains all that 
is necessary for home processing. An 
adjustable developing tank, a package 
of Thermolecular fine grain developer 
and a quantity of Fixol fixing solu- 
tion, 2 film clips and an instruction 
book. 

That is all for this week. Soon I 
shall have myself adjusted again and 
then we will take up this department 
from where we left off some weeks 
ago. Cheerio and good pictures 


ZERO WEATHER STYLE NOTI 
Captain and Mrs. A. R. Roy of 
Ottawa wear identical coats while 
watching the ski-joring races at the 
Seigniory Club The coats, embel 
lished with native embroidery, are of 
sheepskin with the hide worn outside, 
the fur forming a warm inner lining 
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Classic Goriodrama 
BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


YNTIL comparatively recently him off.” Some of the humor is pro- 
Montreal enjoyed a_ delectable vided by the manner in which Todd 
form of summer entertainment in an baffles a Bow Street runner w ho has 
institution known as the Barn The- been detailed to watch his shop. 
atre, a timber structure built as an Among the barber’s many nefarious 
annex to the old Corona Hotel. The acts is that of sending an apprentice 
well-known Canadian theatrical man- (“He knows too much. Hah!)” to a 
ager, Bert Lang, who in days gone by Madhouse to be terribly tortured as 
directed the Canadian tours of such an idiot,—a common enough practice 
eminent English stars as Sir John in the 18th century, sad to say. But the 
i Martin Harvey. Matheson Lang, Marie boy is able to tell what he knows. At 


Lohr and Seymour Hicks, conceived last Nemesis closes in on Todd and 


I the idea of using this frail edifice to Mrs. Lovett, and both are shot as 
; , z . ~ ‘ * mty ces > arres 
} produce revivals of the lurid English they try to escape arrest. 
} ‘lodramas that used to delight the s 
re melodramas that = be 1 t - i P ; THE old writers of blood curdlers 
5 inhabitants of the East End of Lon- ; ' a8 
fe don. For three summers the enter- eb a ee omy Np 
ts , : audiences, anc ere 1S plenty of snap 
| prise flourished, but came to an un- @UGK : Ne Lis 
i : : and movement to “The Demon Bar- 
} imely end when fire destroyed the ;° " The traditi tt 

playhouse. An attempt to revive it nee he tradition was that the a 


in another Montreal auditorium tor who played Todd ahould say “Fi 
proved unsuccessful and finally Mr polish him off a though he meant 
aes company of authentic “harn- 20 with all the diabolical intensity he 
starmore wont awav.to Riorida where could master. Mrs. Lovett is supposed 

7 to maintain a giggling callousness 
throughout; and the two barnstormers 
I saw play these roles knew the trick 
[T WAS in the vanished Barn on a Many well-known stock actors of the 


for all I know, they may still be im- 
parting unique thrills to tourists 












| cht i e summer of 1936, Victorian era, whose names were : . 
sultry night in th imer ol 3 Orchids to our DEB ROOM 





‘hag chieved a life-long ambition to mames to conjure with in their day, 

ace ve amos of these ruddy but now forgotten played Todd. The | “NOW, GIRLS, THERE'LL BE SOME GENTLEMEN INSPECTING for such a romantie collec- 
classics “Sweeney Todd”: or “The De- original barber was an actor named BARRACKS. SO WATCH YOUR LANGUAGE!" tion! Spring-minded little 
mon Barber of Fleet Street.” It is a Mark Howard, who was adept in ap- ‘“‘forward-perchers” to bright- 
play which used to Cocknev- palling audiences by the atmosphere Proxy”, from the pen of a young Irish _ the afore mentioned George Yates of en your face and your moods 


Held in place with a snood, 
and sweet with rosebuds, 


dom throughout the tranqt iecades. of villainy he was able to create. In writer Dion Bouricault. Shortly after- the Pavilion Theatre, Mile End. He 
of the mid-nineteenth century H the forties and during several later ward the dramatist destined to inter- was a small man with a sonorous 



























bance. Newton. 101 inv vears the decades accomplished Shakesperian national fame, dropped the “r’ (which voice. He had a wife, Harriet Clifton, forget-me-nots, and violets 
née i n i many al a 3 2 . 2 * ae 5, « US. 
inolie:. ient ; Bronicier of ictors did not disdain to vary their was silent,) from the spelling of his a very large woman, also possessed of Individual 8.50 to 10.00 
Vive heatri 1ro! I : ; : : r als—8.5 oO 00. 
The Ref ‘ vho as a voung man. artistic efforts by excursions into name. After this short play there was a large voice, who used to play Mrs. 

saw many rformances of the play lurid horrors, like those of the ton- more to come; a French musical piece Lovett. Their combined vocal efforts THE MAYFAIR ROOM offers 


’ 


“The Pretty Girls of Stilberg” featur- in the big scenes could be heard fai 
ing the great dancing comedienne Ma- outside the theatre. After Yates had 


| ae tanicns we rast canto’ yma” A PROTEST dame Celeste. In all three pieces become old some of his former as- 


Howe appeared. He subsequently sociates organized a Benefit for him 





dignified distinctive hats! 
Tricornes, Pillboxes, Turbans 
with ruchings, gay flowers. 






























































































| : fa tn : = 9 Mr St. John Er ey, wOFeeOn ‘played most of the Shakespearean in which it was arranged that he 6.95 to 10.00. 
E a « January number of The Country- stellar roles. Modern stars who find should play once more and for the pic rest att ; ; 
aay he ‘ man, says that ; most ‘modern’ poets themselves in a state of nervous ex- last time the blood-thirsty barber. ane Te ee me 
fetid sancitis myadarn Seem to have died since September. haustion after Hamlet or Othello, A feature of the evening was the “T EATON co 
ie This foolish statement merely reveals would be astounded to think of the presentation to him of a_ beautiful ® LIMITED 
As S t is odern poets that Mr. Ervine prowess of this actor, who, after play- morocco case, which when opened 
S © ‘ s as dead as usual. It is ineredible ing either one of these roles, would was found to contain a beautiful set 
S hat he has not read my “Song of the relax himself by a graphic presenta- of razors. On one side of each blade %& 
put,” which I take great pleasure tion of Sweeney Todd. was engraved ‘‘To George Yates”; on modern. It is more realistic and less they often founded their plays on fact. 
iv Sha qwotin eds 5 the other the famous tag “I’ll polish fantastic in development than most Perhaps some day I shall probe into 
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